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FOR DYSPEPSIA 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘A won- 
derful remedy which gave me most gratifying 
results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.’’ 


SWEDE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 13, 1896. 








STENOGRAPHER WANTED. 


(MAN OR WOMAN.) 


One competent to act as private secretary or to 

handle, almost unaided, the correspondence con- 
| nected with a department in the office of either a 
real estate firm or banker, and who is willing to as- 
sume responsibility, is preferred. 

A person possessing ability suited to this kind 
of work need not hesitate to apply, even though 
his or her experience has been somewhat out of 
this line. 

A young and more inexperienced person might 
be satisfactory to take a position under the guid- 
ance of an employee of our office who now has 
charge of some of the duties. The position demands 
a person of good memory and address, possessea of 
habits of accuracy, mental concentration, and at- 
tention. 

Send references, and state age, 
=p. and salary expected. 
will be liberal to the right person 

Office boy or young man, desiring to learn real 
estate or investment business. needed. 

Address ‘‘ MORTGAGE.” care of 
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ualifications, 
Compensation 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT AND RELIA- 


ble housekeeper desires a position. Address | 


No. 63, this Office. 





RADUATE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AND OF 

Business College, desires position as teacher. 

on Has had experience. Address No. 62, this 
ce. 


WO ADULTS CAN BE ACCOMMODATED 
with board in a quiet family. on a farm ; 15 
miles northeast from the city. Pleasant room, 

shade, etc. Terms moderate. Address A., Station 
N., Philadelphia. 





© LEASE.—ISLAND AND COTTAGE AT 

Thousand Islands ; Canadian side. Well situ- 

ated ;7-roomed ; furnished ; all conveniences ; 

$125 for season. Apply to S. ELIZABETH STOVER, 
137 E. 15th Street, New York 


ANTED.—IN WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
three rooms, second floor, for hght house- 
keeping, with Friends’ family preferred. 

Address No. 64, this Office. 


ANTED—IMMEDIATELY, PUPIL"NURSES. 
For particulars apply to MERCER HOs- 
PITAL, Trenton, New Jersey. 


EST GROVE, PA —BOARD ON FARM;; [- 
valids and adults ; healthy location ; home 
comforts; terms moderate ; 

trained nurse. MISS M. IDA PHILLI¥r8. 


Boarders Wanted. 


Fine location, home comforts, get reference. 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address Box 91, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 





Summer Boarding 


at Atlantic City, (Chelsea), No. 8 8. Morris Avenue. 
Special June Rates. ELIzaBeTH H. BAKER. 
REBECCA PARKER. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperia) Building, 411-413 Walnut St 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial! 
invited to avail chemesives of the facilities afforded, 
those from without the city and you Friends 
pecening: me Sie ety being pe y desired to 

iO 80. 

The rooms are designed to be 


4 CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


referenci ; | 





JUST ISSUED. 
“ THE WRITINGS OF REBECCA PRICE.” 
(A Recorded Minister.) 
For Sale at Frrenps’ Book Storg, 1500 Race St. 
Price, 25cts. With Portrait, 50 cts. Postage, 6 cts. 


Now Ready 


FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION 


‘The Principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends, and Some of Its Testimonies.” 
By JOHN J. CORNELL. 


This book is considered by many who have read 
it to be the clearest condensed statement of the 
views of Friends ever published. It contains 45 
pages, and is nicely bound in cloth, with portrait of 
the author. 


Copies caa be had of the agents. 
ISAAC WALKER & CO., 


8 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 





| Single copies 40 cents, post paid. 


Quantities of 25 and 50, 30 cents, express extra. 
Quantities of 100 or over, 25 cents, express extra. 


Friends’ Conferences of 1896. 


The Committee of Arrangements for the Friends’ 
Conferences of 1896 extends an invitation to Friends 
and those interested with them, in First-day 
School, Philanthropic, Educational, or Religious 
work, to participate in the conferences to be held 
at Swarthmore, Pa., commencing on the morning of 
Eighth month 19, and closing on the evening of 
Eighth month 26, 1896. 

oy attendance is expected to be very large, and 
as it is 


NECESSARY TO HAVE A COMPLETE REGISTER 
OF ALL WHO COME, 


IT IS URGENTLY REQUESTED THAT ALL WHO 
EXPECT TO ATTEND SHALL NOTIFY THE 
SECRETARY OF THIS COMMITTEE 
AS EARLY AS POSSIBLE, 

sending full names and post-office addresses 

Persons who come as guests of friends in the 
vicinity, or who have made private arrangements 
for their entertainment in part or in whole, will 
please communicate the facts, and persons who by 
reason of age or for other cause, require any special 
accommodation will greatly lighten the labors of 
the committee by conveying full information. 

Upon receipt of such notice, the secretary of this 
committee wil! forward to each person a card con- 
stitutingsuch person a member of the Conferences, 
and giving necessary information. 

In order to insure accommodations, applications 
must reach the secretary of this committee not later 
than Seventh month 20 

Full announcement will be made later in respect 


to Transportation. 
WM. J. HALL, ANNA M. BUNTING, 
Secretary, 


Chairman, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


M. ARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


7 e St, First door above Franklin St., 
720 Wallace St. oonth side, Philadelphia. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, *? 80. Euxvewts Br. 


BEST STAPLE TRIMMINGS. Muslins, dress 
linings, sewing and embroidery silks, yarns and 
zephyrs. Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, 
and plain sewing and quilting, to order. 








WHY Is Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna, 
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WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Oue of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. deal location The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equiqments 
unequalled Finest ~chool Gymnasium in America. 
And only a = week. Addres 

. PH LLIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Summer examinations for admission, Sixth month 
5th and 6th. 1896. 
Fall examinations for admission, Ninth month 
16th and 17th, 1896 
Send for a 
HARLES DEG \RMO, President 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High nee, 
and ge = e Preparato See 
Send for comlegue containing — 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VaLLey, Lone IsLanp. 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, givi increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendiy 
inclined [norough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business Tne home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Stu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for ae LOULS B. AMBLER, 


CYNTHIA G a. 








Jenkintown, Pa. 
BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Board School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres=nt build- 
ing is new and much en , and has ~ ¢fect san- 
itary arrangements. Exce ent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 

tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
— ~4 York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


= efaven 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS UO., PENNA, 
Under the eare of Philad-liphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends 

New buildings, with al! modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, prepari ae for col- 
l or business; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 


.¥. 


GEU. L. MARIS, Principal, — 


“WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


Tvory SOAP 


99 *4ioo % PURE 
Ivory Soap is white and pure; it is a clean 
soap and it washes clean. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cinrti. 
e 
st 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed 

Gloves, with five 


GLENTWORTH’S | 
EXTERMINATOR, 


Kills Roaches, Rats, or Bugs. 
Cut this out. 
Have no other. 


817 Race Street. 


All satan and Grocers sell it. Try it. 


Cold, Dry-Air 
REFRIGERATORS 


are the Best. 


Articles will not taste 
of each other. 





- 


most 
ener in 


$ 


to offer 
AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 
The newest shades in tan for are 
included, and every pair is guara 
Money refunded if desired, Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 


Prices from $8 to $30. 


ICE CHESTS from $3.50 to $15. 


CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


WALL PAPER ot 3 | 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


S, F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 
for the present at the old stand 
902 Spring Garden St., Pnilad’a. 
a&@ Orders by mail attended to promptly. 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 


Dry Goods, 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 


9 to 12a. m. 
lto win m. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


REMOVAL. 
J. C. HARMAN, 


Umbrellas, Canes, and Lamp Shades, 


| Repairing and Covering a Specialty. 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- | Formerly 1342 Chestnut St, 


Now, 1322 CHESTNUT STREET. 

its contents gives special weight to each adver- ea 
gex-When our readers answer an | 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- | 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa, 


tisement. 





seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXIV. 
THERE are two kinds of Faith. The one says, ‘‘I be- 
lieve, because good men have told me, and because I find it 
in my Catechism, and Prayer Book’’ The other says, ‘‘I 


believe because God hath visited me by his Love, and given | 


me a personal assurance that he ts my Deliverer."” 
STEPHEN CRISP. 
This passage from that ancient worthy, S. C., is taken by William 
Pollard as a title-page motto for his ‘‘ Old-Fashioned Quakerism.” 





AT THE DOOR. 
I THOUGHT myself indeed secure, 
So fast the door, so firm the lock ; 


But, lo ! he toddling comes to lure 
My parent ear with timorous knock. 


My heart were stone, could it withstand 
The sweetness of my baby’s plea— 
That timorous, baby knocking, and 
‘“ Please let me in: it’s only me.” 


I threw aside the unfinished book, 
Regardless of its tempting charms ; 

And, opening wide the door, I took 
My laughing darling in my arms. 


Who knows but in eternity 

I, like a truant child shall wait, 
The glories of a life to be, 

Beyond the heavenly Father’s gate ? 


And will that heavenly Father heed 
The truant’s supplicating cry, 
As at the outer door I plead, 
“Tis I, O Father! only 1’’ 
—LEugene Field. 


THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


Baccalaureate Address to students of Swarthmore College, 1896, by 
Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
WHEN Rome was just beginning to be Rome, and Greece 
was very young, and peoples now historic had not yet 
begun to make records—a teacher in those far away cen- 
turies left a message that we cannot doubt is from God. 
It was spoken for all time. The records of that period 
show life to have had many of the elements of modern 
life. Great progress had been made in mechanics and in 
art. Then as now the love for splendor was catered to. 
Costly fabrics were woven of cotton, silk, and wool with 
threads of gold, for the adornment of the person. The 
‘« bravery of the tinkling ornaments ’’ of their women is 
written about, and their ‘‘ bonnets’’ and ‘‘ changeable 
suitsof apparel’’ and ‘‘ crisping pins’’ and ‘* bracelets.”’ 
Magnificent temples were built for the gods of the As- 
syrians and the Jehovah of the Israelites. But, with all 
that art had attained to, and the refinements that civili- 
zation had reached, and the ‘‘ treasures of gold and sil- 
ver of which there was no end,’’ the Israelites were pro- 
nounced a ‘‘ sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity.”’ 
There were those who ‘‘ called evil good and good evil,’’ 
who ‘* put darkness for light and light for darkness.’’ 
Woe was pronounced unto them that were ‘‘ mighty to 
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| drink wine, aud men of strength to mingle strong 


drink ’’ ; upon such as ‘‘ decreed unrighteous decrees ’’ ; 


| that ‘‘ turned aside the needy from judgment’’; ‘‘ that 


took away the right from the poor’’; ‘‘ that made 
widows their prey’’; ‘‘that robbed the fatherless.’’ 
This is a hint of the history made seven centuries before 
Jesus taught in Palestine. But it has not a strange 
sound to us. ‘True, it has come out of the Hebrew 
tongue ; but more than a score of centuries has not so far 


| removed us in experience that the story should suggest 


another race of men. The bravery of the rustling gar- 
ments of our women, and their ‘‘ bonnets ’’ and ‘‘ change- 
able suits of apparel’’ are still a favorite, sometimes an 
absorbing, theme. No morning newspaper is sent out to 
a waiting community that is not blackened with its rec- 
ords of ‘‘ those who put darkness for light.’’ Yesterday 
it was the story of the man who had made evil his good 
and ended his career upon the gallows; to-day it is the 
tale of young lads who, poisoned by the corrupting lit- 
erature of the cheap press and attempting to become the 
desperadoes whose atrocities had inflamed their imagina- 
tions, find themselves stopped in their criminal courses to 
spend the rest of their lives in the living tomb of the 
State’s prison ; to-morrow it may be the report of the 
sweating-shops in which ‘‘ widows are made a prey,’’ and 
‘the fatherless are robbed.’’ And every day’s record 
shows that there are men who offer themselves as states- 
men to guard the interests of the nation, and then bend 
every effort toward their own advancement, regardless of 
the nation’s needs. 

In those far-away centuries an illuminated teacher 
appeared among mea. ‘The beautiful story of his con- 
secration let us treasure in ourhearts. He saw, in vision, 
the Lord sitting upon a throne guarded by Seraphim cry- 
ing one to another ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of 
Hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory!’’ Then he 
said ‘‘ Woe is me! for lam undone; because Iam a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips; for mine eyes have seen the King—the 
Lord of Hosts.’’ But one of the Seraphim flew unto 
him, and touched his lips with a live coal from off the 
altar, and said. ‘‘ Lo,this hath touched thy lips, and 
thine iniquity istaken away.’’ Then was he consecrate to 
the Lord, and heard the voice of the Lord saying ‘‘ Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us,’’ and replied ‘‘ Here 
am I; send me.’’ ‘Thus, with cleared vision and 
quickened hearing, Isaiah came to his people with this 
message: ‘* Wherefore do ye spend money for that which 
is not bread? and your labor for that which satisfieth 
not’’? Thus was he made a teacher to all generations. 
His message this summer morning, more than a score of 
centuries after it was uttered, is a living message to us, 
as from lips newly touched bya live coal from God’s 
altar. 

Only that is bread which buildeth up. We know this 
is true of the physical body. If we were fed only upon 
sweets and dainties, how soon the tissues would degenerate. 
When our athletes are about to put themselves to the 
test for fleetness of foot and endurance of muscle, they 
spend their money for that which will build up. They 
are taught a lesson which, second for the moment to the 
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satisfaction of victory or the anguish of defeat, should 
remain with them long after the pulses have quieted, and 
the supreme importance of minute fractions of time and 
space have given place to the stress of the life-work. For 
the goa/ which they have pledged themselves to reach, 
they forego the tempting morsels that would please the 
palate but would not go to the building up of the muscles 
upon which victory depends. In this brief season of 
training they are at the height to which the Great Prophet 
summons us all. If they who run, and leap, and throw 
the hammer, and we who enter into their zeal, could take 
to our hearts the fine lesson of their training, then would 
athletics have a value in College life far beyond the 
achievements eagerly recorded. To the athlete, it is the 
goal that sets him inquiring, ‘‘ What is bread, that I may 
spend my money for it?’’ And gives him fortitude to 
hold himself to its requirements. The goal! ah, that is 
the vital point! What is our life’s goal ! 

If it be true that with all our infirmities of purpose and 
of will, the stamp of Divinity is upon us, then must our 
goal be God! Happy is it for us if in our youth there 
come moments of joy or of sorrow, or of responsibility 
that give us even a fleeting sense of our kinship with the 
Divine ;—a heavenly vision, which, if it shine not steadily 
for us, may yet make rea/ to us spiritual things that cul- 
minate in God. In this thought of living toward God, is 
there a suggestion of isolation, cf self-exaltation, chilling 
to the ardor of youth? Let it not beso. It may easily 
be that the engineer’s survey is a highway to God. All 
the busy places of the world, in commerce, in building, in 
sowing and reaping, may be in the service of God. The 
occupations of women’s hands in the home or in more 
public fields of labor, may all be in the service of God. 
For he needs us all as his aids. The sunshine and rain 
and frost bring to perfection his grc wing things ; not less 
does he need the help of willing hearts and hands and feet 
to further his great plans. It is true in the races of the 
athletes toward their goal; it sometimes happens that 
there are those to whom the appearance of victory is more 
than honor, who ‘‘foul’’ their competitors by jostling 
them out of the course, and so, come first to the goal. 
Thus, in the strife of the business world, there are men 
whose goal is the accumulation of money, who do not 
hesitate to ‘‘ foul ’’ their business competitors and ‘‘ drive 
them to the wall,’’ and push on in their own absorbing 
struggle for riches. They may reach their goal. But 
money thus gained at the cost of other men’s success, 
cannot be turned into bread to build up the soul. 
vitiated in the getting. The law of gravity is absolute,— 
it reports every added or subtracted grain. So the moral 
law is absolute, —it knows no compromises. And the ap- 
parent victory of the athlete who jostles his fellow, and of 
the business man who drives his neighbor to the wall, is 
more than defeat. The eager reporter may publish far and 
wide the first-place medal of the athlete, and the many 
activities, beneficient it may be, of the man of wealth ; 
but every false move of either, out of accord with God's 


law of rectitude, by that much dwarfs and paralyzes his | 


soul,—leaves him starving for that which is ‘‘ bread.’’ 

If the goal of all our endeavors is God, what shall we 
say, then, is the bread or the labor to bring us to this 
goal? I believe it may be concretely expressed as the 
sincere purpose to do our life-work as an appointment 
from God; in a spirit of fellowship, of sympathetic ser- 
vice. It cannot be a life of seclusion,—of thinking upon 
God apart from our fellows. Every day’s sunshine 
teaches us this. True, it is our conception of the life of 
God, that like a king, he sits upon a great throne, jealous 
and awful, demanding homage and adulation from his 
children. Is it not a higher conception to think of God 


It is | 


| 





| is swallowed up in victory ;”’ 


| does not at some point suggest them. 


as the life of all that lives, shining in the sun, fructifying 
the seed ; ripening the harvest ; pervading the universe 
with himself till every remotest atom is vivified and ‘‘ death 
illuminating all souls that 
open themselves tothe Divine light. If we think of God 
as the unhasting and unwearying and beneficent worker 
at the center of all activity, then, to be in harmony with 
God, we too must be unhasting, unwearying, and benefi- 
cent workers in any obscure bit of the universe where 
our lot may fall. 

It is good to believe that God is our goal—that benefi- 
cent service is the bread of life to our souls—for if this be 
true, there is a place for every one of us from the least to 
the greatest, —no one need fall out of the race. If this be 
true, we may find in beneficent service the standard by 
which to measure the value of life. We need not ask, 
Did he make a fortune ; was he highly intellectual ; was 
she very brilliant ; did she shine in society, and did she 
lead the woman’s club? Our inquiry becomes rather, 
Did he do his work for his employer as zealously as if 
only his own interests was at stake; in his business suc- 
cesses did he make himself a strength to others struggling 
for success ; did his intellectual attainments make him a 
centre of light; did the neighborhood glow with her 
happy shining ; did her presence inspire with courage and 
high resolve and patient endeavor? If she did not lead 
the woman’s club, was her life an exposition of the 
beautiful thing womanhood may be? 

Possibly, too, the acceptance of this standard of 
measurement of life’s values would do away with some 
things that threaten to make life a tragedy to the young 
and single-handed. Costly luxuries that insidiously es- 
tablish their claim as necessities, will have no goading 
power to the young man or woman whose soul is ‘‘ rich 
toward God.’’ Beauty, which the soul craves as the body 
demands bread, our Heavenly Father has made one of 
his constant ministers to us, and courtesy, that sweetener 
of all life’s relations, as with an enchanter’s rod, can 
touch to fineness the simplest furnishings of house and of 
person. That which is bread to the soul is attained with- 
out the stress that often puts the young man under terri- 
ble temptation, and makes the older man the slave of his 
work, 

Sympathetic service is easily translated religious life. 
For sympathetic service is inspired by the desire to act 
with God ; and whoso acts with God is bound by strong 
ties to his heart of hearts. The name of Jesus of Nazareth 
stands for service. The sick pressed upon him, even to 
touch the hem of his garment, for healing ; the sinning 
bowed before him to receive his word of encouragement, 
‘« Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more’’ ; 
mothers brought their little children, that his benedic- 
tion might fall upon them. And he said, ‘‘I and my 
Father are one.’’ 

With this conception which gives to life depth and 
breadth and richness inexhaustible, would I dower the 
‘« pilgrim scrips’’ of the two score young men and women 
who have finished their coilege course, and must now ex- 
change the safe shelter of sojourners for the hazards of 
pilgrims. These thoughts are not new,—more than once 
during your college years they have been brought to your 
minds. There is scarcely any department of study which 
But they have 
pressed for utterance this once more, when the tender 
feeling of a ‘‘ last time ’’ may make the impress deep and 
indelible. I love to think how the world is to be en- 


riched by the addition to its working force of these 
young men and women trained for service and eager to 
I rejoice in your courage and confi- 
I hope you dedeve you can do the things for 


take their places. 
dence. 








whose doing the world waits,—for, you may. The hum 
ble candle of by-gone years has been gradually supplanted 
by brighter and brighter luminaries, and still the promise 
grows toward the perfection of light. And so it may be 
that the world waits your enthusiasm and your wisdom to 
make its dark places light, and its foul places sweet 
and clean. Hold fast your enthusiasm—the ozone 
of the moral atmosphere. So use it in right places, 
that its expenditure shall be its increase. If you 
see us, your elders, faltering and folding our wings, pity 
us; and yourselves press on. If as students you have 
learned to be obedient to reasonable requirements, you 
will now find yourselves in training for that obedience to 
the ‘‘ law written upon your hearts,’’ which alone can 
make you a power for good. 

In the years before you, there may come periods of 
‘« storm and stress ’’ that will wake in your hearts the cry, 
‘‘Calm me, my God, and keep me calm!’’ Then, it 
may be that the answer to your appeal will come to you 
in the memory of seasons of quiet ‘‘ waiting upon God’’ 
that have been a part of your college life; quiet, not 
always sweetly acceptable to youth, yet sometime fulfilling 
its ministry of blessedness. And when all things are glad 
and happy for you, may it be the habit of your souls to 
dwell near toGod. So, shall you‘‘ spend your money for 


that which is bread, and your labor for that which 
satisfieth | ’’ 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

Paper by Benjamin F. Battin, read at the Conference Class, 15th 

and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Third month 15, 1896. 
SITTING one bright First-day morning in an old meeting- 
house, hallowed by many associations, I covered my eyes 
with my hand. And as I sought to open my heart to 
meditation, it seemed that the pressure on the eyes sud- 
denly gave birth to an inner vision of light: the sky ina 
far eastern land was of the deepest blue; against it arose 
a mount whereon sat a group of eager, listening men 
around one ‘‘ transfigured before them ; and his face did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment was as white as the 
light.’"’ And he spake blessings—words of greatest 
cheer, the like of which have ne’er been heard: ‘*‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, the meek, the merciful, the pure in 
heart ; ye are the salt of the earth ; yeare the light of the 
world ; let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.’’ 

The mount whereon the Sermon and the Prayer are 
offered is within the heart of each of us. The vision so 
distinct and clear to me was a vision of light—that Light 
revealed by the Father to the divine soul within us. 

Throughout the Scriptures we find no more pure, more 
beautiful, more joyous symbol for truth and inspiration, 
than light. God spake to David, saying: ‘‘ He that 
ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God. 
And he shall be as the light of the morning.’’ The psalm- 
ist David sang : ‘‘ The Lord is my light and my salvation. 
Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the up- 
right in heart.’’ And in Isaiah: ‘* The sun shall be no 
more thy light by day; neither for brightness shall the 
moon give light ; but the Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 
lasting light, and thy God thy glory.’’ In the New 
Testament we find this symbol used even more frequently 
than in the Old; ‘‘A light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people Israel,’’—‘‘A burning and a shin- 
ing light.’’ ‘*‘ Then Jesus said unto them, yet a little 
while is the light with you. Walk while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon you; for he that walketh in 
darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. While ye have 


ight.’’ 
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Jesus said, ‘‘I am the Light of the world.’’ He was 
the fountain of all spiritual understanding. Recognizing 
the value of the law of Moses, and exhorting his fol- 
lowers to obey it, he yet taught of a higher, spiritual law 
existing within the heart, and to which they should offer 
supreme obedience. He bore witness to the truth—he 
was the type of manliness and courage. 

** Thou seem’ st both human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou.’’ 

And as the influence of light is positive and active, 
causing life and growth, so the most beautiful phase of 
Jesus’s character was activity ; his tireless, unceasing work, 
his service for his fellow men, his love for God, was made 
manifest by his love for men. 

‘* Ye are the Light of the World.’’ This term, at 
first applied only to the old Rabbis, Christ gave to his 
disciples, not only to the twelve, but to all who will do 
his bidding. Looking from the mount, across the vale to 
the city of Bethulia, he continued, ‘‘ A city that is set on 
an hill cannot be hid,’’ signifying that the high, 
noble life a man should lead will be seen far and near, 
taking its help and comfort into the darkness of some 
brother’s night. 

The activity and service of Jesus’s life is a guiding 
light for us. As he went about healing the sick, comfort 
ing the sorrowful, and lifting up the down-trodden, so it 
is our duty todo. There is within the heart a witness of 
the presence of God communicating with the soul of man 
—an immanence—an inbreathing of the spirit; and the 
more we look within and learn obedience, the greater is 
the measure of our light. Then let the world see our 
light ; let us diffuse its radiance and warmth; let the 
good works which result be a proof of our faith and sin- 
cerity. Let us make our lives a faithful following of the 
example of Jesus. 

The principle of the Inner Light is the bed-rock of 
Quakerism, and it should manifest itself in active, practi- 
cal work for the good of mankind. The Society of 
Friends has done much for the bettering of the world. It 
has remembered that God is a God of Love,—and that 
great commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’’ It has identified itself with all the great re- 
forms of the times. In what it has been doing let it con- 
tinue, earnestly and vigorously ; but in some respects it 
can, and should, do more. Its members must remember 
that not only as individuals, but as a society, they owe a 
direct duty to citizenship and to religion. Are they do- 
ing their full duty as citizens in public affairs? From 
our social relations there spring certain opportunities and 
duties. How do we discharge them? This progressive 
republic needs an active interest in questions of the day 
on the part of all the people? If one evades, it is a be- 
trayal of the rest. If good people stay at home and keep 
out of public life, then our government is not over- 
powered by the ignorant, but betrayed by the intelligent ; 
not conquered by the saloons, but surrendered by our- 
selves; then, the vicious and evil are not brave, but 
we are cowardly. We condemn in others an apathy in 
human affairs; we cannot be too careful lest the same 
condemnation apply to ourselves. As patriots let us be 
eager and willing to perform with courageous service, the 
full trust of our citizenship. 

And if this inner light is a goodly beacon, it will not 
only carry comfort to the shipwrecked of life, and guide 
us On our course, but it will penetrate and scatter the 
dark clouds of bigotry and conservatism. History’s 
blackest pages are those of the church councils of the 
early centuries of this era, in which were born, not in 


' | sweetness and light, but in bitterness and darkness, most 
ight, believe in the light, that ye may be the children of | 


of the purely theological doctrines of many of the 





churches. These doctrines which Jesus never taught, 
but which men have read into his words, and those of 
his disciples, are the fruitful source of infidelity. The 
Friends have not only refused to accept these, but the 
example of their spiritual life and teaching has been a 
potent force in breaking down this bigotry. But with all 
our disavowal of form and ceremony, are we entirely 
. Clear of conservatism and tradition ? When the world is 
sO prone to judge by such outward matters as dress and 
language, should we insist on these temporary and inci- 
dental accessories at the risk of our mission being mis- 
understood ? Let us not make the mistake of thinking 
that these matters are the plant of which our principles 
are the blossoms ; but rather remember that our princi- 
ples are the plant of which these matters are the leaves 
and flowers, which may mature and pass away and come 
again, perhaps in another form, while the plant lives on 
forever. 

The early Friends were noted for their activity. They 
went through the land far and wide, as did Jesus and his 
apostles, preaching the Inner Light. And they were 
understood, and thousands were convinced of the beauty 
and the value of a spiritual faith. Though the changed 
times have brought new methods, there is present need 
of apostolic work, of letting our light shine. Why do we 
rest under the imputation that we make no endeavor to 
win others to our numbers—to spread our belief? Are 
we proud of such a reputation? Surely, it seems to me, 
it is a false ground to stand upon. We ought not to keep 
so much good to ourselves. If we believe in our princi- 
ples we should be true to them, we should offer their truth 
and light to the whole world. Christ's living without 
his teaching had been incomplete! The life of the 
Society, though in itself a fervent sermon, should reach 
beyond the personal influence ; and this can best be 
done by the diffusion of the spoken and the written word. 
Our religion is among the foremost in spiritual worship. 
In this century of seeking for truth, our faith is more in- 
spiring than others ; and in these times of indifference on 
the part of so many to the higher life, we must be alive to 
our responsibility. New conditions bring new duties. 
It is easy for men to accept our views ; our ideas are so 
universal in their nature and application that they are 
being incorporated into other religions. The reward of 
this offering of our views to others will be an awakened 
interest which will strengthen the Society, both in itself 
and in the world. It is a practical age, and needs a 
practical religion—one in which men can heartily be- 
lieve—one without form and ceremony—a religion of 
right conduct, of righteousness. Have we aspecial mis- 
sion in this? Yes, as special a mission as was Christ’s ; 
as special as is the mission of every society of every time: 
the mission of all to work together with union of heart, 
and mind, and soul to spread the doctrine of the Light. 


EXTRACTS FROM SAMUEL J. LEVICK’S DIARY. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


FourTH month 12, [1840]. Rowland Johnson and my- 
self went down town and, after taking some bread to a 
poor woman who was sick, and whose little: boy had met 
us on the street to tell of their destitution, we went to 
Moyamensing Prison. We first visited the cell of a sick 
man, confined to his bed, who was serving a twenty-six 
years’ sentence, and had eleven years yet to serve. I felt 
much pity for him. On leaving this cell, we were asked 
if we would like to have an opportunity in a religious 
meeting with the prisoners, and we answered that we 
would. So the cell doors were thrown open, and we took 
our seats in the corridor. We passed some time in silence, 
and then Rowland addressed the unseen company, having 
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considerable to say, and I thought he was much favored. 
I felt great barrenness, but as the call seemed to be ex- 
tended, I arose and had a highly favored time—so much 
so that I was bound to return vocal thanksgiving and 
praise to our dear Lord for his great goodness unto us. 
In the afternoon father took me part way to my country 
home, and I walked the last two miles. 

14th. Attended monthly meeting at Moorestown and 
felt much burdened with the spirit of disowning, believ- 
ing it to be contrary to the true life of Christ. 

23d. Went to the public meeting at Orange Street, 
and a comfortable, refreshing season it was. Also at- 
tended the business meeting in the afternoon. My mind 
has been much exercised in relation to ‘‘ Free Produce,’’ 
and the necessity of Friends being more alive on the 
subject. 

24th. Attended both sessions, the afternoon one being 
the last of this Yearly Meeting, [Fourth and Arch Streets]. 
In the forenoon my mind was again brought under con- 
cern in regard to the use of articles obtained by slave 
labor. I was thinking I should have to give expression 
to my views, when Enoch Lewis arose and opened the 
subject clearly, and treated it satisfactorily. Several 
Friends spoke approvingly of his remarks. I did not 
feel easy to leave without bearing my testimony to the 
truth of what had been said, and expressing my satisfac- 
tion that the subject had claimed the attention of the 
meeting. 

27th. I feel refreshed, both within and without. The 
face of Nature is so bright, the trees are in bloom, and 
the birds with their merry notes, seem to gladden the 
heart of man, while my dear Lord has been with me, 
and I have had to praise his name. 

Fifth month ro. First day. Walked to the city and 
attended Cherry Street Meeting, which was a comfortable 
one, and went to father’s to dine. On sitting down at 
the table, my mind was much tendered, under a sense of 
the goodness of our Heavenly Father in permitting us all 
to be together, and to be partakers of so many good 
things at our father’s table. On behalf of my dear 
brother William, I felt an especial concern for his tem- 
poral welfare. In the afternoon attended Green Street 
Meeting, and had to open my mouth and give utterance 
to these words: ‘‘ Fear God, and give glory to him, for 
the hour of his judgment is come ; and worship him that 
made heaven and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of 
waters.’’ After meeting went to see a woman who had 
escaped from slavery, and in the evening attended a 
meeting of the Committee on Slavery, held in Cherry 
Street meeting-house. 

11th. Went to Fourth and Green streets, and at- 
tended the opening session of the Yearly Meeting, which 
is held at that place. 

12th. This day attended both sessions of the Yearly 
Meeting (Fourth and Green Streets), and a favored time 
it was, many hearts being tendered with a sense of the 
love of God. In the evening went to my country home, 
feeling thankful to my Heavenly Father for his continued 
care over me. 

17th. Attended Westfield Meeting, as usual, but there 
seemed to be a lack of life either in me or in the 
meeting. 

21st. Attended our week-day meeting in the morning, 
and in the afternoon went to the city, and was at the 
funeral of Ann R., wife of Henry T. Child.' The inter- 
ment was at Frankford, and when the company went into 
the meeting-house, I had an opportunity to relieve my 
mind of an exercise. 





[' S. J. L., in this Diary, had recorded Third month 28, 1839, his 
attendance at their marriage, at Green Street meeting-house. } 





22d. Hauling during the day, and in the evening 
conversed with the carpenters (at work here) on the sub- 
ject of slavery. 

Sixth month 1st. Was dressing the corn with a horse 
that wou/d go too fast. I endeavored to be patient, but 
found that I was in a poor state as regarded spiritual life. 
In the evening at the house of a Friend, where there was 
young company. While they were enjoying themselves, 
I felt quiet and retired. 

2d. Rather too much given to hasty speaking while at 
work. 

14th. First day. My mind being drawn to Cherry 
Street Meeting, I went there, and was favored with divine 
light and strength. After a communication from George 
Truman, I felt in duty bound to stand up, and hand forth 
to the people what was given me. I did so, to the com- 
fort and peace of my own mind. 

16th. The day was passed at my plow. In this occu- 
pation I find much time for solemn waiting on the Lord. 
I desire that [ may continue to grow in grace, and ia the 
love of our Heavenly Father, even from the babe to the 
young man, yea, to the strong man in Jesus Christ. But 
it is only through faithfulness that these states can be at- 
tained. 


21st. First-day. At Richland Meeting, Joseph Thorne 


and, after he had taken his seat, my mind being much 
exercised, I arose with these words: ‘‘ If any man will 
come after me,’’ said the blessed Jesus, ‘‘ let him take up 
his cross and follow me.’’ I was constrained to speak to 
them on the subject of attending mid-week meetings. I 
felt much peace, and was led to kneel before the throne 
of Grace on our behalf. Our dear friend Kezia Foulke 


then bore her testimony to the truth of what had been 
said. 


23d. Kept office for father while he went to meeting, | 


and a solemn meeting it proved to be. John North, hav- 
ing something to communicate, had spoken some time, 
and soon after resuming his seat, he fell over. He was 
promptly assisted, and medical aid was at hand, but in 
less than half an hour he expired. 

Seventh month 5. I have, for some time past, felt a 
desire to attend Westfield Friends’ Meeting (other 
branch), and feeling this desire increasing, I went there 
to-day and hada good meeting. After Chalkley Gilling- 
ham had spoken, I felt that I must arise, although it was 
a trial to the natural man so to do, but I was obedient, 
and was strengthened, to my joy and peace. 

12th. Went with Chalkley Gillingham to Frankford, 
Pa. 
went to the Friends’ Meeting on Unity street. Thus 
each of us performed his individual duty and had his re- 
ward. Came home in the evening. 

1gth. Took my sisters with me to Burlington, where 
we arrived in time for meeting. An excellent meeting it 
proved to be. A friend from Long Island and our dear 
father, John Cox, appeared in testimony. The latter was 
remarkably favored, and my soul did feast on his minis- 
try. Iwas brought to appear before the Throne of Grace 


age was led to speak forth with the vigor of youth. 
2zoth. What a comfort it is that, while our hands are 


unison with our Creator. 

25th. Spent a considerable portion of the forenoon 
in reading the remarks of Joseph John Gurney on the 
‘* Sabbath Day,’’ as he here terms it. 


He attended a meeting of our colored friends, and I | 
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| impressively. 
was led to speak to the people in an impressive manner, | 





26th. Attended Downingtown Meeting, and was 
led into much exercise of spirit from a fear that im- 
pressed me concerning these people. In much humility, 
I stood forth, and said what seemed to be required of me. 
In the evening I felt the assurance of having performed 
my day’s work to the honor of his blessed name. 

29th. Went to Concord, and I attended the mid- 
week meeting of the other branch of Friends. Though 
few in number, we had a comfortable meeting. Philena 
Marshall spoke at some length, after which I, feeling a 
word to arise in the life, gave it forth. It was by way of 
encouragement, not to grow weary in well-doing, but to 
‘« press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ The afternoon was 
passed pleasantly at Ellis Marshall’s. 

Eighth month 2d. First-day. H. T. Child, R. 
Johnson, and self went to Moyamensing prison in the 
morning. On our way down I felt the weight of the 
undertaking very much, and in fear and trembling desired 
a proper qualification to perform the duties assigned me. 
After taking our places we sat a while in solemn silence, 
when I felt bound to arise, and in the power of the ever- 
blessed Truth to proclaim the glad tidings of the Gospel 
to the people. Rowland followed me and spoke very 
Then I was led to approach the Throne of 
Grace, and was favored to perform the solemn service to 
the glory of Him to whom it is due. 

Fifth month 25th, [1841]. I have attended all the 


| sessions of our Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia (Fourth 


and Green streets), and felt comforted in being there, 
though we had to deplore the low state of society, as 
shown in the reports from the different quatters. A 


| worldly spirit seems to have eaten up the good seed of the 
| kingdom that has been sown in the heart of every creature. 


27th. Attended meeting this morning, and felt that 
we were lean and poor. Oh, saith my spirit, that we may 
be more alive! Clouds appear to obscure the spiritual 


| horizon, and the light of the Son of righteousness seems 


to be shut out from my vision. But, let us not faint in 


| the winter season, neither take our flight on the Sabbath- 


Gay; but wait, keeping low, and the Lord will, in his 


| own time, arise for our deliverance. 


A STUDY OF WHITTIER’S POETRY. 


Following is an extract from the Introduction, by Howard Hodgkin, 


| (England), to a small volume of selections from the poems of Whit- 
| tier, recently issued in London. 


| WHITTIER was by birth and conviction a Quaker, and his 


writings are largely influenced by the teachings character- 
istic of the Society of Friends, so that his most sympa- 


| thetic readers will perhaps always be found among the 


members of that Society. Yet there is less direct refer- 
ence to the Quaker view of faith and worship than might 
have been expected, and some of his verses which best 
proclaim it are put into the mouths of monks of the 
Middle Ages, as in ‘‘ The Vision of Echard’’ and ‘‘ The 
Mystic’s Christmas,’’ or are introduced in connection 


| with some strange Oriental religion, as in ‘* The Cypress- 


| Tree of Ceylon ’’ and ‘‘ The Brewing of Soma.’’ 
and thank the Lord that, by his power, the debility of | 


There is no attempt on Whittier’s part to preach 


| Quakerism, as such, but only to put forward that simple, 


; a re | earnest, inward view of Christianity which has found in- 
employed in daily occupation, the spirit may be in | 


dividual exponents in all ages and churches, but has per- 


| haps found its best collective expression in the Society to 


After an attentive | 


perusal, by which I gained considerable information, I | 


must say that I cannot unite with him in his conclusions 
with regard to this matter. 


which he belonged. And indeed Quakerism, if rightly 
understood, does not represent another sect, but rather 
the negation of all sect. And probably there is, in the 
present day, an increasing number of thoughtful persons 


| in sympathy with its spirit, though remaining attached by 


association or reverence for the past to the community of 
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their birth, who, seeing through forms, and creeds, and 
ceremonies the living essence of Christianity, will find 
themselves in harmony even with the more distinctive 
teachings of the Quaker poet. 

What Whittier’s teachings were must be gathered 
from the selections ; some general features only are here 
indicated. Sympathy with all who are striving, however 
imperfectly, after the highest and the best is conspicuous. 
As early as 1842 he wrote: ‘* To me Quaker and Catholic 
are alike, both children of my Heavenly Father, and 
separated only by a Creed—to some, indeed, a barrier 
like a Chinese wall, but to me frail and slight as a 
spider’s web.’’ And so at the other extreme of the 
theological scale he recognizes the good wherever it is to 
be found, and sees that love and goodness in man are of 
God, even though the man himself may hardly know 
from whence they come; that he who loves his brother 
must necessarily, even if unconsciously, love God also. 

“Call him not heretic whose works attest 
His faith in goodness by no creed confessed. 
Whatever in love’s name is truly done 


To free the bound and lift the fallen one 
Is done to Christ.” 


And the same thought is extended even to those whom 
we should call heathen, in such poems as ‘‘ The Grave by 
the Lake,’’ ‘‘The Shadow and the Light,’’ and 
‘¢ Miriam.’’ 

At the same time, Whittier held that! those who 


struggle after the right are not long left without a clearer: 


witness of God in their hearts, for ‘‘if any man will do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine.’’ 
“ To do Thy will is more than prai 
As words are less than deeds ; 
And simple trust can find Thy ways 
We miss @th chart of creeds.”’ 
And again: 
**O hearts of love! © souls that turn 
Like sunflowers to the pure and best! 
To you the truth is manifest ; 
For they the mind of Christ discera 
Who leaa like John upon his breast ! ”’ 


Thus fortified, Whittier was able to face fearlessly the 
doubts and difficulties with which this age has been 
troubled, and to which he was keenly alive, though not 
himself a great student of science or philosophy. He 
was able, like the clear-eyed saints of whom he sings, to 
‘‘look down untroubled on the wreck of schemes and 
creeds,’’ and through all to experience and to inspire in 
his disciples an unbounded trust in the Almighty, in 
the goodness of God, who orders all things well. 

This belief, as we have seen, was founded on some- 
thing stronger than historic evidence. George Fox, 
though filled with reverence for the Bible, refused two 
centuries ago to call it the Word of God. And the po- 
sition of the Friends is thus unassailed to-day, either by 
discoveries which show biblical statements to be scientifi- 
cally erroneous, or by doubts thrown on the supposed 
date or authority of certain books of the Bible. Above 
all such criticism the Christian teaching of the Inward 
Light survives. And this teaching, which has been es- 
pecially found among Friends, was Whittier’s to the full. 

But apart from this evidence of God, which some fail 
to realize, apart also from the power of nature to turn 
man’s heart heavenward, Whittier saw, and taught, that 
the best evidence to the outward eye i to be found in 
the lives of the real followers of Christ. 

* More than the thrice- blessed relic, more 
Than solemn rite or sacred lore, 
The life of him whose feet have trod 
The foot-marks of the Christ of God.” 
And again : 


| 35: 25). 


** The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls ; 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books and scrolls. 


‘* From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives ; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.’’ 


It is thus as a strong and fervent upholder of Chris- 
tianity as a present guiding fact in human life, apart from 
the authority of church or creed, or even historic evi- 
dence, that Whittier will best be known. He was in a 
double sense the poet of freedom. The great motive of 
his earlier life and poems was the liberation of the slave ; 
the work of his later life was his championship of spiritual 
freedom. He sought to liberate the soul from the thral- 
dom of conventionalism, of creed and dogma; to pro- 
claim the great truth of God’s presence in the heart of all 
his children, whatever their race or church or belief. 

And as Love leads to Faith, so Faith leads on to Hope. 
Whittier’s absolute trust in God and his goodness made 
him an optimist. His poems are pervaded with confi- 


dence in the future, with a belief in the victory of good 
over evil. 


He saw that the process must needs bea slow one— 


‘* And step by step since time began 
I see the steady gain of man,” — 
and yet like all who believe in the message of Christianity 
to mankind, he must at times have felt that the world would 
one day wake up to find that it has only to follow the rule of 
Christ to ensure the happiness for which it is now striving, 
and that its sorrows and miseries would vanish away at the 
touch of the Healer. 


‘* The world sits at the feet of Christ, 
Unknowing, blind, and uuconsoled ; 
It yet shall touch his garment’s fold, 
And feel the heavenly alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold.” 

Whittier has done his part to hasten that day, both by 
his life and by his teaching. And if he has not dwelt as 
much as some on the blackness of sin, it is because he has 
rather sought to lead us gently upwards, by showing how 
beautiful a thing is goodness ; he has painted such a pic- 
ture of God and of his works that we must needs worship 
and adore; and he has left many a message to gladden 
and uplift the hearts of those who turn to his pages for 
comfort in times of sorrow. 


No. 25.—SIXTH MONTH 21, 1896. 
FREE MINISTRY OF THE GOSPEL. 


GoLDEN TExt.—I covet no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. Ye 
yourselves know that these hands ministered unto my necessi- 
ties, and to them that were with me.—Acts 20: 34. 


Scripture Reading: Acts 20: 28-38. 
HISTORICAL. 

The brief portion of Scripture selected for considera- 
tion to-day is part of an address delivered by Paul to the 
elders of the church at Ephesus. He had been driven 
from this city about one year before, and having spent 
some time in Macedonia visiting the churches he had 
established there some five or six years previously, now 
desired to visit Jerusalem, hoping to reach there before 
the day of Pentecost. He carried with him various con- 
tributions from the churches visited, which were to be 
distributed among the poor disciples of that city (Rom. 
Considering the state of feeling prevalent at 
Ephesus, it was an act of prudence to call these elders to 
Miletus, where he might confer with them during his 
brief stay. 

In this address Paul referred them to his own course 
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during a former sojourn with them, how he spoke publicly 
and boldly the truths opened to him, embracing every 
opportunity to labor with individuals, rebuking when 
necessary, meeting all classes and conditions, preaching 
repentance and faith. But now, meeting with them per- 
haps for the last time, it was his duty to warn them that 
notwithstanding his own faithfulness there was still a work 
for them to do in maintaining the organization, as being 
the avenue through which the doctrines of true Christi- 
anity might be promulgated ; and they being the chosen 
leaders were committed to faithfulness in the discharge of 
their respective duties. This advice may be accepted with 
profit by every member of the Christian church. We are 
all ministers through our influence, and while we are 
closely drawn together in the bonds of fellowship, we each 
possess an individuality for which we are responsible. 

Paul’s past experience had taught lessons that sank 
deep into his heart, and now by precept and example he 
warned against the evils arising from the gratification of 
the inordinate desires of the human heart. He, though 
a ruler and acknowledged leader in the church, wrought 
with his own hands to acquire the means whereby he 
might minister to his own needs and to the needs of those 
who were weak, and when referring to these actions of his 
it was for the purpose of stimulating within these disciples 
the desire thus to minister. 

The Christian church of to-day would have been 
stronger, and its influence for good correspondingly 
greater, had its leaders followed this example by bringing 
their religion into daily life, exalting daily toil, and 
making known the gospel through their dealings with men. 

The evil effects of the love of wealth, and especially as 
it is operated on those engaged in public ministry, was 
recognized by Friends in the early days of the Society, 
and a testimony has been maintained in favor of a gospel 
ministry free from any of the contaminating influences of 
the wealth of this world. Following not after the opinions 
of men that may have been formulated within the pale of 
schools of theology, but depending alone upon the qualifi- 
cations made available by the revealings of the spirit of 
Christ in the soul, looking to God our Father for the re- 
ward that is promised to every faithful laborer in his vine- 
yard. ‘*Give and it shall be given unto you,’’ was the 
command of the disciples of old. 

TEACHING. 

By making an application of these truths, as uttered 
by Paul, to our individual lives, we will find them of in- 
estimable value. There are tendencies in our natures 
which, if nurtured, will lead away from the path of right 
and peace into ways productive of selfishness and sorrow. 
Pride, ambition, love of leadership, power, wealth, and 
hosts of other conditions are found within each of us, 
which, if left untrammeled, will work our ruin. 

It is blessed to receive, to be loved, and to be minis- 
tered unto, and such pleasure proceeds from these that 
men are almost absorbed by the recipiency of them; but 
lest the greater blessing should be overlooked Paul recites 
an expression of Jesus, which neither of the narrators of 
the Gospels seemed to have noted, ‘‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,’’ and so this gem is through the 
faithfulness of this apostle rescued from obscurity and 
handed down to us for our profit. 

Giving brings greater happiness because of a higher 
nature. It is the mark of a noble character. It is the 
blessedness of the Christian religion, which is founded on 
love, and lives in loving and giving. It is the blessed- 
ness that endures, not like a glass of water, but like 
a fountain. The blessedness of Christ, who came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister. The blessedness of 
G ( Gyver. 











LESSON NOTES. 

Paul’s care over the flock now looks into the future, 
not so much with anxiety as with sorrowful certainty of 
trial that must be passed through. He urged the over- 
seers to do their part toward the safe preservation of the 
flock for which the Good Shepherd had laid down his 
life. Paul knew that after his own powerful personality 
and tireless love should have passed into the invisible, 
dissensions and evils of many sorts, false teachers also 
must come and work the proving of their faith; just as 
Moses knew would be the case with his people after he 
should pass from their sight. Both Moses and Paul were 
sustained under the sad vision by the farther sight of a 
glorious hope to be realized later by all who should prove 
faithful, and through them, hope for all mankind. 

The word of God’s grace is the Christ-word, the love, 
the Divine law within the soul, which actuates for good 
and restrains from evil, and teaches that God is love to- 
ward man, constant, sure, unfailing. When the word of 
his grace interprets the Scriptures to us, it interprets them 
in the light of a divinely tender love which testifies that 
wrath and fury and such terms are but human expressions. 
This word working within us is indeed able to build us 
up into a temple worthy of the presence of the Most 
High. 

How earnest and heart-whole were Paul’s labors is 
well implied in his words, ‘‘ Wherefore, watch ye, re- 
membering that by the space of three years I ceased not 
to admonish everyone night and day with tears.’’ His 
singleness of purpose is further proven by his lack of de- 
sire for outward return. Like his Lord he worked for 
the awakening of souls and for that only. He did not 
even take what many another dedicated man thinks right 
and just, but supported himself and others also by work- 
ing at his trade. So by his daily living he exemplified 
the words of his Lord, which by the way are not found 
literally in any of the four gospels, but whose spirit is 
everywhere manifest in Jesus, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.’’ 

How dear was Paul to these friends of his we learn from 
the last paragraph of the reading. They wept and embraced 
him and grieved above all for his word that they should 
see his face no more. And they went with him to the 
ship to see him depart, and let their eyes be filled with 
his image up to the last possible moment. These little 
sentences of the gentle doctor Luke, what a warmth 
and life they show existing among the members of the 
infant Church! We may trust and believe that it is still 
alive and warm with the life blood of its Head, the spirit 
of the immortal Jesus. 


Home InFLUENCE.—No boy, no girl, can ever come 
to be utterly bad who remembers only love and tender- 
ness and unselfishness and sweetness as associated with 
father and mother in the old-time home. Give them 
manly and womanly example, give them training, give 
them the inspiration of devoted lives, give them these 
higher, deeper things. Do not care so much as to 
whether you are accumulating money, so that you can 
leave them a fortune. I really believe that the chances 
are against that’s being a blessing for a boy. But leave 
them an accumulated fortune of memories and inspira- 
tions and examples and hopes, so that they are rich in 
brain and heart and soul and service. Then, if you 
happen to leave them the fortuae besides, if they have 
all these, the fortune will be shorn of its possibilities of 
evil, and will become an instrument of higher and no- 
bler good.—Minot J. Savage. 
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WOMEN IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


A VERY interesting and notable feature in the proceedings 


of London 


Yearly Meeting, this year, was the considera 
tion of the question whether hereafter women should stand 
equal with men in conducting the affairs of the Society. 


There had been a strong representation on the subject, 
from the women Friends, last year, and a committee was 
appointed, which now made its report in favor of the full 
recognition of women. At the sittings of the yearly 
meeting, on the morning and afternoon of Fifth month 25, 
both men and women met in joint conference, to act upon 
this report. 

be 


It should understood that heretofore the action of 


men’s meeting, in London Yearly Meeting, has been final 
in all Society affairs, except where, in ‘‘ burning questions,’’ 
it saw fit to invite the codperative action of women’s 
meeting. ‘The latter has been intrusted with only subor 
dinate and separated functions,—as was the case, formerly, 
in all yearly meetings, on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
continues to Fourth and Arch 
streets, and probably some others, of the other bodies in 
this country. 


The 


principle that women Friends 


be with the Friends at 


committee’s 


report recommended the 


general 


should in future be consid 
ered a constituent part of all meetings for discipline, and 
the justice of this was so evident that there was practically 
no voice raised in objection. Both men and women spoke 
so strongly, when once brought to face the simple question 
of principle, that it seemed somewhat surprising that 
action upon it should have been left to this late day. 
Margaret Tanner, after explaining how strongly many wo- 


men felt on the subject, said they believed that the Society 


had suffered through the ‘‘ unreality ’’ of much of the busi- 
ness wh'ch had been left to their meetings,—her designation 
thus, ‘‘ unreality,’’ being an apt description of the subor 


dinate and comparatively trivial authority of the women’s 


meetings. Helen Bright Clark ‘‘ desired that men might 


have sufficient 


imagination to put themselves in the wo- 
men’s place, and to imagine how strange it seemed to 
them that they should have to come up there to discuss 


whether women Friends should form a constitutional part 


. . . ‘ > , 
ot the Society Others, both men and women, spoke to 
substal uliv the same efiect 

l} 1 t) ] t ) } w ft ry ' th r} 

é ti estilo Oo now to carry out the prin- 
ciple,—wheth« int or separate meetings,—was left 
for determina Some subordinate meetings, it 
was State were aire ne ! joint session, the women 
having e same voice in them, of course, as men, but 
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| merely by courtesy of men Friends. William Edward 
| Turner, however, regarded such instances as the recognition 
| by both men and women of the justice of women’s equality, 


and as a growth up to that position. There was consider- 


able discussion, as is the case in our body, of the question 
whether equality being conceded, it was better to hold 
separate meetings or meet jointly. 


In large meetings, it 
was thought by some, joint conferences repressed expression 
by women, especially the younger ones. ‘There was ap- 
parently a difficulty in the minds of some as to what would 
happen if, with the meetings held separate, and given equal 
authority, they did not agree. One Friend suggested com- 
mittees of conference, (as in our American Congress and 
State Legislatures), while another mentioned the simple 
and natural solution that if, on any proposition, there was 
not an affirmative voice by both meetings, it must fall, of 
course, for want of unity. 

The question of appointing women members of the 
Meeting for Sufferings appeared to be somewhat more 
difficult. One said that that committee met under pressure 
for time, and busy men came in awhile and then withdrew ; 
he feared, if women were members, this would not be prac- 
ticable. But another replied that, from the experience 
they were then having, ‘* it would not be the women who 
would occupy the greater part of the time in speaking.’’ 
One or two said there were subjects considered by the 
Meeting for Sufferings, (what they could be, may be won- 
dered), which to hear. 
Caroline Armfield remarked on this that similar objection 


were not suitable for women 
had been made when it was proposed to appoint women on 
the (public law) Boards of Guardians, ‘‘ but they did not 
find the difficulties insurmountable.’’ The outcome was 
that a clause was adopted, directing the quarterly meetings 
‘to nominate for the Meeting for Sufferings an equal 
number of men and women Friends.’’ 

We do not know that London Yearly Meeting will care 
for our good opinion, but we venture to give it, neverthe- 
less. The step thus taken is highly creditable to the 
yearly meeting. It shows the upward movement in that 


body. The principles of the Society of Friends include an 
unqualified acceptance and sincere declaration of the prin- 
ciple that in the Christian church there is no distinction of 
sex. To relegate women to an inferior position is de- 
grading to both men and women __—‘ The step taken at Lon- 


don cannot fail to give the meeting new strength. 


THE Indian Committee of this (Philadelphia) Yearly 
Meeting has been interested in securing the appointment 
of asuitable person, a Friend, as one of the Field Ma- 
trons among the Indian tribes. They received substan- 
tial encouragement from the United States Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, D. M. Browning, and had a person in 
view whom they were prepared to recommend. The Com- 
missioner has written, however, on the sth instant, to the 
clerk of the committee, Charles F. Jenkins, to say that it 
has been made necessary, by action of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, for applicants for the position of field 
matron to pass examination, under the Civil Service sys 
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tem. Such examinations will not be held, now, until 
next fall, so the matter will have to wait. We trust that 
the Committee will ate it at the ean time. 


BIRTHS. 
WALTON.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Sixth month 3, 1896, to Lewis 
E. and Gertrude Kent Walton, a daughter, who is named Edith G. 


DEATHS. 

ELDREDGE.—At Baltimore, Md., Sixth month 5, 1896, in the 
8oth year of her age, Sarah A. Eldredge, a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, and widow of Joseph Eldredge, of Union Springs, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

FELL.—In Wilmington, Delaware, Fifth month 23, 1896, Sarah 
Ann Fell, in the 84th year of her age. 

HULME. —At his residence in Mount Holly, N. J., Fifth month 
30, 1896, George Hulme, Jr., son of George and Sarah Shreve Hulme, 
in the 85th year of his age. 

He was a member of Mount Holly Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
During the last twenty-six years of his life paralysis deprived bin of 
the ability to stand upon his feet. 

MARTIN.—On First-day, Sixth month 7, 1896, Malvina Register, 
widow of J. Willis Martin, in her 78th year, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

POUND. —At the home of his son, in Oregon, Fifth month 6, 1896, 
at the age of 90 years and nearly 7 months, Benjamin F. Pound, for- 
merly of Bertie, Ontario, Canada, and of Pelham Monthly Meeting, 
but for many years isolated from Friends. 


SANBORN.—Sixth month 7, 1896, Isabella E , wife of Edgar E. 


Sanborn, daughter of the late George Wright, and granddaughter of the | 


late Isaac K. Wright, aged 26 years. 
Interment at Fairhill. 


SUPLEE.—At his residence Overbrook, Pa,, Fifth month 15, 1896» | 


Thomas Suplee, in his goth year; an attender of Merion Friends’ 


Meeting. 


WILLIAMS.—At her home in Waterford, Loudoun county, Va., 
on the third of Sixth month, 1896, Rachel N. Williams, aged 91 years, 
23 days. 

Born in this village, she lived these years in sight of her birthplace ; 
retaining all her faculties until near the close, she was an interesting 
friend and companion. A birthright and an interested member of 
Fairfax Monthly Meeting, and for many years an elder in good esteem. 


Social in disposition, kindly, and generous of heart, her many deeds of | 


charity and thoughtful kindness were without ostentation, and a grate- 
ful memory of her will be cherished by many. # 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
THE Commencement 
Swarthmore College, 
week, the gth instant. 


COMMENCEMENT. 
exercises—the 
took place on 

‘There 


this 
attendance. 


Third-day of 
was a large 


The large assembly hall was well filled with friends of the 


College and of the graduating class. 
In opening, after silence, President De Garmo read 
a chapter from the Scriptures. The five speakers chosen 
from the graduating class then delivered their orations and 
essay as follows: 
Oration, ‘* Man Hanson 
Friends,’’ 


and Material Progress,’ 
Zimri Wilson ; Essay, ‘‘ Education and 
Stone McDowell ; Oration, ‘‘ The Duty of the College 
Man to the World,’’ Isaac Hallowell Clothier, Jr. ; Ora 
tion, ‘‘ The Influence of Cities upon Civilization,’’ Ellen 
Gunton ; Oration, ‘‘ The Development of a Civic Char 
acter,’’ William John Morrison. 

It was agreed by all who listened that the composition 
of the addresses was of a very high order, and the d 
excellent. 

President De Garmo announced that the Joshua Lip- 
pincott Fellowship for 1896-7 had been awarded to John 
W. Gregg, a graduate of Swarthmore, of the Class of 1894, 
and that the Lucretia Mott Fellowship, (maintained by 
the Somerville Literary Society), had been awarded to 
Mary Stone McDowell, of the present class. The latter 
will pursue her studies in England. 

President De Garmo also referred to the honor paid 
Swarthmore in the grant by the Phi Beta Kappa Society 


elivery 


| ship of the colleges admitted is closely scanned. 


| future of the graduates to the ‘‘ voyage of life,’’ 








twenty-fourth—of | 


Mary | 


| able will. 





whose membership has included many distinguished in lit- 
erature and otherwise, of the right to organize a chapter 
here It is an open, not a secret, society, and the scholar- 
Four 
members of the present class are enrolled in the P. B. X. 
for this year: Frances Darlington, Philip S. Knauer, 
Mary S. McDowell, and M: ary C. McAllister. 

Joseph Wharton, President of the Board of Managers, 
then delivered a brief, practical address, comparing the 
and Presi- 
dent De Garmo conferred the diplomas. 

The graduating class numbered forty-one members, 
being the largest ever sent out from Swarthmore. ‘Two 
others received degrees. ‘The full list follows : 

MASTER OF ARTS. 
Elizabeth Beidler Smedley, A. B., 1887, Malvern, Pa. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 

Mary Story Bartram, London Grove, Pa. 

William Ingram Battin, Omaha, Neb. 

Albert Lewis Buffington, Rising Sun, Md. 

Isaac Hallowell Clothier, Jr., Wynnewood, Pa. 

Frances Darlington, Glen Mills, Pa. 

Ellen Gunton, New York, N. Y. 

Violette Taylor Haines, Rising Sun, Md. 

Iolene Mabel Hollenshead, Belvidere, III. 

Philip Sheridan Knauer, Warwick, Pa. 

Mary Stone McDowell, New York, N. Y. 

Jonathan Chauncey Shortlidge, Concordville, Pa. 

Lauretta Thomas Smedley, Willistown Inn, Pa. 

Mary Cooper McAllister, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Abra Ella Spicer, Baltimore, Md. 

BACHELOR OF LETTERS. 

Carolien Hayes Chambers, Unionville, Pa. 

Hallie Hanson Haines, Rising Sun, Md. 

Howard Cooper Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roland Grubb Kent, Wilmington, Del. 

Arabella Elizabeth Moore, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary Tate Shoemaker, Lincoln, Va. 

Mellie Elizabeth Bishop, Normal, Ill. 

Aida T. Evans, Malvern, Pa. 

Charles G. Hodge, Washington, D. C. 

Percival Parrish, Newport, R. I. 

Franklin David Walton, London Grove, Pa. 

John Edwin Wells, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE.—(In Science. ) 

Sylvester Sharpless Garrett, Swarthmore, Pa. 

William John Morrison, El Paso, III. 

Keturah Elizabeth Yeo, Easton, Md. 

IN ENGINEERING. 

Leopold William Bierwith, Dover, N. J. 

Charles Chandler, Bushnell, Ill. 

William Bushnell Chapin, Washington, D. C. 

George Bard Ferrier, Jr., Moorestown, N. J. 

Edgar Harper Firth, East Williston, N. Y. 

Thomas Russel Gleim, Cornwall, Pa. 

Charles Kaign, Emporia, Fla. 

Nathan Wilmer Plummer, Frederick, Md. 

Charles Asa Schooley, Sparta, Canada. 

Albert Hibbs Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanson Zimri Wilson, Sylmar, Md. 

C. Irvine Leiper, of the Class of 1895, Wallingford, Pa. 


He who has mastered himself stands on the sunlit 
hills above the storms. Fortune can strip him of all out- 
ward resources, but not of himself, not of the unconquer- 
The tree is still a tree, with all the potentiali- 
ties of life within it, though the whirlwind has stripped 
away its leaves.—/. W Farrar. 


DiviNE revelation is not something forced on the 
world from without. It is God working within, unfold- 
ing the spiritual perception of the race until the race 
sees what has always been true, because the universe has 
always been divine. Revelation, then, is the perception, 
on the part of men, of the divine truth of thi 
naturally keeping step with the progress of the world. — 
M. J. Savage. 


ngs, 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
We copy from Young Friends’ Review the following : 
Farmington Quarterly Meeting, held at Mendon, con- 
vened on the 6th of Fifth month, with the usual good at- 
tendance. Almira Averill, of West Vienna, N. Y., was 
acceptably with us, and was favored to hand forth en- 
couraging words of cheer both days. In the time ap- 
pointed for the exercises of the temperance question, at 
4 o'clock p. m., a goodly number gathered with prepared 
pieces to read, which called forth commendation and 
praise, with some discussion. Mary T. Freeman seems 
to be the moving spirit in the cause, and may she be en- 
couraged to be faithful in so good a work. Elmira Averill 
remained on a visit with Charlotte W. Cocks until the 
18th. We feel thankful that the Great and Good Spirit 
enabled her to be with us in her feeble condition of 
health, showing that she feared no ill if she was moving 
in the line of her duty. And may we in like manner 
take up the cross and bear messages of love to the waste 


places in Zion, that we may receive the blessed applause, 
‘« Well done.”’ Aoi ae < fee 


—Baltimore Monthly Meeting, on the 3d instant, 
granted a minute to John J. Cornell and wife to attend 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. (It will 
begin on the 31st of Eighth month.) J. J. C. and wife 


have left Baltimore, for their home at Mendon, N. Y., 
for the summer. 


—Genesee Yearly Meeting meets this year at Sparta, 
Ontario, Canada. First business meeting on Second day, 
Sixth month 15th. Meetings for worship on First-day, 
the 14th, atr1 a.m. and4p.m. Meeting of ministers 
and elders on Seventh-day, 13th, at 11 a. m., and first 
session of First-day School Association at 4 p. m. 

—Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of Friends has ap- 
pointed a committee to attend to putting the meeting- 
house at Upper Providence (in Montgomery county, not 
far from Phcenixville), in order for holding appointed 
meetings when the necessity therefor appears. 


DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN FRIEND. 
From The Friend (0.), Philadelphia. 
Diep on Fifth month 7, 1896, Phebe Coutant, of Green- 


wich, Ohio, in her one hundred and first year. She was 
the daughter of Zephaniah and Anna Birdsall, and was 
born in Orange county, New York, First month 22, 1796. 
Some time after her marriage to Jasper Coutant she re- 
moved with her husband to Monroe county, Pa., and 
entered upon an active, self-denying life in her house- 
hold. From the more refined surroundings of her early 
home she accepted the situation on a rocky, sterile farm, 
with the rudest environment, with a cheerful philoso- 
phy and Christian courage. Here their large family of 
children were trained, and nearly all their bodily wants 
were supplied within the home. From the wool taken 
from the sheep to the ‘linsey woolsey ’’ home-made 
clothing, the work was all done in the household. 

As oxen were better adapted to clearing the stones 
and rocks from the fields, for some time they had no 
horses, and at this period our dear Friend frequently 
walked to meeting, a distance of six miles, over a rough 
up-hill-and-down road. She managed amid all these ex- 
acting home duties and hard work to havea little school 
for her young children, and invited some of the neigh- 
bors’ children to join them—an influence far-reaching in 
that rough country—no neighbors within half a mile, at 
least. Her influence with her children was almost wholly 
by example. She rarely gave advice, but her daily life 
was the most impressive preaching. Their devoted 
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faithfulness to her, through this long life, was the spon- 
taneous outpouring of hearts drawn closely to her from 
childhood. They had few books, and it was before the 
periodical age, but the Bible was at hand daily ; she read 
it with the most natural and appreciative spirit, nothing 
formal or sanctimonious. She made those around her 
love to read it and to feel she found help to go forward 
with faith and serenity, ever looking for Divine guidance, 
and closely following her dear Lord and Master. 

As the children grew to maturity, they emigrated from 
the rocky hill country to the North Western Reserve, 
Ohio, and among them her closing years were spent, 
loving and beloved. The last birthday, First Month 
22nd was a memorable occasion, children, grand-children 
and great grand-children, with a large number of loving, 
interested Friends gathered around her; and while her 
interest in passing things was fading away, the Bible was 
by her side, and Heavenly things were uppermost. She 
was frequently heard repeating portions of the Scriptures, 
and expressions of thanksgiving and praise. Without 
disease or much suffering she ‘‘ was not, for God took 
her.’’ She was throughout her life a full believer in the 
doctrines and testimonies of the Society of Friends. 


NUMBER OF FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

In London Yearly Meeting, ( whose sessions began Fifth month 18), 

the following summary answers were made to the queries concerning 
membership, etc. 
THE summaries of the answers to the two queries relative 
to the holding and attendance of meetings for worship 
and for discipline, prepared by the Quarterly Meetings, 
were then read, with those from the General Meeting of 
Scotland, and from Dublin. The summary of the whole 
of the answers, excluding Dublin, showed that meetings 
had, with very slight exception, been regularly held. 
First-day morning meetings were generally well attended. 
The afternoon and evening meetings continued to be 
small. Some slight improvement was notified in a few 
places. Most of the quarterly meetings reported mid- 
week meetings as small, or very small. Slight improve- 
ment was notified in one or two cases. Meetings for 
discipline had mostly been regularly held, but in many 
cases the attendance was small. 

A summary of the tabular returns shows that the 
number of particular and allowed meetings was 357, an 
increase of four on last year. The membership in Great 
Britain, [England, Wales, and Scotland,] was 16,476— 
7,796 males and 8,620 females—an increase of 63. There 
were 755 members resident in foreign parts, including 
249 in Australia. The number of habitual attenders 
was 6,708, an increase of 176. Of these, 103 had been 
added in Scotland. There were 329 recorded ministers, 
475 elders, 1,045 overseers. There had been 247 persons 
admitted by convincement. The births had been 128, 
24 less than last year, showing a rate of 15.5 per 
thousand; and 255 deaths, an increase of 3. The 
members of the meetings in Australia numbered 510, a 
decrease of four, but attenders had increased from 62 
to 72. 


PUNCTUALITY is something more than being just on 
time. It would be a sorry state of things with a school 
of a thousand if every teacher and scholar arrived at the 
door at exactly the minute designated for beginning 
school. A// would then be late in getting into place, 
ready for a part in the duties of the hour. Punctuality 
includes being present early enough to get into place and 
do everything that needs doing before the school hour, 
so as to have nothing to do at beginning time but to 
begin —Sunday School Times. 
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FRIENDLY TOPICS ABROAD 

From British Friend, Sixth month 
DusLin Yearly Meeting has been greatly concerned over 
the now avowed pastorate prevalent in the West, [United 
States]. Luke Woodard explained that the system had 
come to stay, and would go on, whatever message was 
sent from Dublin. This is no doubt the truth. The 
only reason for our remarkably patient treatment of the 
relapse of the Western Yearly Meetings, viz., that we 
ought not to throw away the influence we believed we 
had with them, has clearly been a mistaken one. We 
have no decisive influence. A stronger and less compro- 
mising course would have been more satisfactory to our- 
selves, and would have encouraged the minorities, who, 
whether they have separated or not, are resisting the 
transformation of the Society. We regret the Yearly 
Meeting should hesitate to recognize the position they 
hold as guardians of Quaker testimonies in presence of an 
unsympathetic majority. 

The Friends’ First-day School Association, at its an- 
nual meeting at Bristol, [England], received a report 
more encouraging than any of its predecessors. There 
has been a gain of 2,000 scholars during the year, the 
total now reaching closeon 42,000. The full numerical 
totals are : go children’s schools, and 203 adult schools 
affiliated with the Association in 150 places. At the 
end of 1894 there were 27,071 adults and 12,572 children 
in the schools ; total, 39,643. At the end of 1895, there 
were 27,791 adults, and 14,079 children ; total, 41,870; 
showing a gain of 720 adults and 1,507 children, a total 
gain of 2,227. Thegain in average attendance is 1.356. 
The Secretary who drew up these figures [John T. Dor- 
land] is no longer with us ; a character of singular beauty 
and remarkable faculty of affection has been removed 
from this sphere of human activity. In him dwelt the 
power over others possessed by a simple, sincere nature, 


highly endowed with the divine gift of sympathy ; and | 


we believe John Dorland was earnestly wishful faithfully 
to exercise the gifts committed to him, in the Great 
Taskmaster’s eye. 


ADDRESS BY MARRIOTT BROSIUS. 
In his address on ‘‘ Memorial Day,’’ Fifth month 30, at 
the Arlington National Cemetery, Va., Marriott Brosius, 
M. C., spoke, in opening, of the duties of citizenship, and 
proceeded to urge that there should be no needless bravado, 
in the intercourse of this nation with others,—the ignoble 
bluster ‘‘which is summed up in that word of foreign 


coinage and of ill omen, ‘ jingoism.’ ’’ 
as below. 

In the same direction another glory radiant with light 
from heaven waits upon the heroism that will keep the 
American people in the vanguard of the nations in the 
agitation of the grandest undertaking now engaging the 
thought of the Christian world, the establishment of an 
international tribunal of arbitration. On this realization 
civilization builds a great hope. Soldier and sage, phil- 
osopher and statesman join hands in pushing forward the 
splendid consummation. The millennium will visibly 
advance on earth when by common consent the sword 
shall rust in its sheath and the cannon’s brazen tongue be 
dumb, and the nations of light and leading engage with 
each other to keep the peace of the world by providing 
the means of composing all international differences by 
arbitration. 

The enlightened sentiment of mankind deprecates war, 
and surely the American people, who have tasted of its 
bitterness, instructed by experience, bathed in the mem- 
ory of its inhumanity, its ghastly horrors, its terrible 
compensations, will not lag in the movement which is 


He spoke further 





marshaling the conscience of Christendom in aggressive 
Opposition to its continuance. Humane, Christian senti- 
ments are being exchanged among civilized peoples, 
flying to and fro like mighty shuttles weaving a web of 
concord among the nations. Let the United States keep 
the lead in this great crusade for the world’s peace. The 
honor of America and her greatest service to the human 
race lie in that achievement. It is the gate of mercy and 
blessing. Let us be heroic and persevere until we open 
it to mankind and usher in the glorious day by poets 
foretold : 

‘« When the war drums beat no longer and the battle flags are furled, 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

[After urging that there should be discrimination as 
to the immigrants whom we admit, he added] The limits 
of this occasion will not admit of further illustrations. 
Your own minds will supply what I must omit. It is 
most suitable, however, on this occasion and in this pres- 
ence to allude to two illustrious examples of heroism 
which will shine down the ages with supernal splendor. 
One of them I have already mentioned—General Lee’s 
memorable speech to his army, counseling them ‘‘ to go 
home and be good citizens.’’ The other is the no less 
memorable utterance of the Union’s silent chieftain, ‘‘ Let 
us have peace.’’ I bring these splendid utterances into 
conjunction because in the life of the nation one is the 
fruit of the other. From the heart of the republic, and 
doubly so from Arlington’s hallowed grounds and from 
this assemblage, bathed in the memory of our martyred 
dead, is lifted the prayer, ‘*‘ Let us have peace ; let us be 
good citizens.’’ From the hearts of patriots everywhere 
attuned to the same melody is lifted the glad refrain ; 
celestial choirs prolong the joyful chorus, until the spirits 
of our heroic dead seud back the swelling anthem, ‘‘ Let 
us have peace ; let us be good citizens.”’ 


BERNARD BARTON. 

A writer in the “‘ Contributors’ Club’’ department of the Aélantic 
Monthly (Fifth month) has the following pleasant gossip about Bernard 
Barton, the English poet. 

EDWARD FITZGERALD'S letters to the Quaker poet, Ber- 
nard Barton, remind me of the singular manner in which 
I first became acquainted with Bernard Barton’s letters to 
Lamb, Southey, and others. About forty years ago 
there was an ideal Quaker settlement three miles from 
Bryant’s historical home at Roslyn, Long Island. Nearly 
all the Friends who were wont to assemble in a barn-like 
meeting-house on Sunday lived in quaint, old-fashioned 
houses, I know not how many generations old, and wore 
the original Quaker dress. Oneof the women preachers, 
known in my mother’s family as Cousin Rebecca, lived 
on the hill overlooking Roslyn. Books and papers were 
scarce in her house, but next to George Fox, William 
Penn, and Horace Greeley, Bernard Barton was Cousin 
Rebecca’s hero. She not only had Barton’s Memoirs, 
published by his daughter Lucy (the lady who subse- 
quently became the wife of Edward Fitzgerald), but she 
possessed a costly copy, bound in red morocco, of that 
elegant edition of Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ about 
which Charles Lamb teased Barton in the letter begin- 
ning: ‘‘A splendid edition of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’ ! 
Why, the thought is enough to turn one’s moral stomach. 
His cockle-hat and staff transformed to a smart cocked 
beaver and a jemmy cane; his amice grey to the last 
Regent street cut; and his painful palmer’s pace to the 
modern swagger. Stop thy friend’s sacrilegious 
hands. . Perhaps you don’t know my edition what 
I had when achild.’’ For this edition Barton wrote a 
very beautiful sonnet, which I herewith transcribe, as it 








is not found in his Dicnatitin, and I never have seen 
except in two copies of an edition reprinted in this coun- 
try by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, dated 1844. 
One of these belonged to my relative, and the other I 


chanced upon in the University Library, Kansas. The 
sonnet reads as follows : 


“OQ! for one bright though momentary glance; 
Such as of old in Patmos Isle was given 
To him who saw the clouds asunder riven ; 

And, passing all the splendor of romance, 

In glory, and in ‘ pomp of circumstance’ ; 
The new Jerusalem come down from heaven ;— 
Or the least measure of that mystic leaven, 

Which blessed old Bunyan’s visionary trance ! 

But vain the painter’s or the poet's skill 
rhat heavenly city’s glory to declare ;— 

All such can furnish is a vision fair, 

And gorgeous; having as its center still 

His cross, who died on Calvary’s holy hill : 
Man's only title to admittance there.” 


Mr. R. H. Stoddard has scarcely done Bernard 
Barton justice. A few of the sonnets, such as those upon 
the Howitts and John Evelyn and the one upon Selborne 
(Gilbert White’s village), show much poetical insight, 
but the letters which Barton inspired Lamb, Edward 
Fitzgerald, and Southey to write are a precious legacy, 
which ought to save his name from oblivion. 
Quaker poet Lamb opened his heart during the melan- 


asylum ; to him Fitzgerald confided his hopes and fears 


it | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


To this | 


as to whether a painting which he had purchased was a | 


genuine Gainsborough ; and Southey wrote, July 9, 1821, 
the startling sentence: ‘‘So Buonaparte is now as dead 
as Cesar or Alexander.’’ Thus, much of the literary 
gossip and life of the early part of our century may be 
found in the letters written to Bernard Barton, the popu- 


lar Quaker poet, who is but a name in our day to the 
general reader. 


FARMING BY ELECTRICITY. 
Tue Springfield Republican, Fourth month 25, givesa 
graphic account of an ‘‘ electric farm ’’ for the raising of 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables. The vegetables will soon, 
it says, be placed on sale in New York’s market in com- 
petition with those brought from the South. 

The farm is located on Tom’s river on the New Jersey 
coast, within so miles of New York city, and is the 
first real electric farm and garden that has been estab 
lished. It is owned and operated by Thomas Flemming. 


the profits will soon pay for it. 


| the principal stations on the Newtown Branch. 


choly months when Mary had to be sent to an insane | will leave George School Station at 2 p. m., reaching Philadelphia at 
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THE IMPATIENT SCHOLARS. 


THE rose-leaves fast are going, 

A little wind is blowing, 

It seems almost like snowing 
Under the white rose-tree ; 

And oh, we all are sighing 

For June to be a-flying ! 

We're anxious to be trying 
Vacation days so free. 


They tell us learning’s better 
Than fun, but ’t is a fetter— 
I’m such a sad forgetter— 

To have to pore o'er books ; 
So, June, now do please hurry, 
And make the school-days scurry, 
Bring on Commencement’s flurry, 

Then—ho! for fields and brooks ! 

— Annie Isabel Willis, in St. Nicholas. 





GEORGE SCHOOL Notes.—The school is practically filled up for 
the coming year. A few vacancies were reported, at the meeting of 
the Committee, Fifth month 29, on the boys’ side, but applications 
were pending, on which it was proposed to take action, that would 
probably take these places. 

For the accommodation of Friends who expect to attend the Com- 
mencement exercises, on Fifth-day the 18th, a special train will leave 
the Reading Terminal Station, Philadelphia at 9 a. m., stopping at all 
Returning, the train 


about 3. 10. 

On the evening of Seventh-day, Sixth month 30, Edward Farquhar, 
of Washington, D. C., lectured before the students on the “ Unification of 
Italy.” The lecturer is assistant librarian of the Patent Office Library 
and Professor of History at the Columbia University. The lecture 
was of particular interest to students of history, but the account of the 
great extent to which Italy has depended upon literature and art for her 
political developmeut was new and interesting to all. 

The Class of ’97 received the graduating Class in the parlor on 
Sixth-day evening, the 5th instant. Ina few fitting words both class 
presidents spoke with satisfaction of the association of the two classes 
during their life in school. 





CLOSING EXERCISES, SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.—The closing exercises 
of the Schofield School at Aiken, S. C., took place on Sixth-day, the 
29th ult. There were no graduates this year. Philip J. Richardson, a 
former graduate, gave an interesting talk on Tuskegee school, where 
he had been spending a large portion of the past year. Other ad- 
dresses were made. Announcement was made by Martha Schofield 
that the school will re-open on the Ist of Tenth month next. She 


also suid : 


one hundred acres and the electricity is generated from | 


power supplied by a stream on the property, which con- 
tains roo acres. Every part of the work is performed 
through the agency of electricity, not a horse being used. 
Underground wires and overhead wires ramify in all di- 
rections, and electric motors move ploughs, rakes, wagons, 
and all farm implements. But the greatest wonder is the 
application of heat and light to the growing plants and 
flowers, and it is claimed that the cost of fertilizers is 
greatly reduced by the use of electricity, and plants can 
grow by night as well as day. If these» experiments 
prove of practical value, agriculture is at the dawn of a 
new era. 


REVERENCE the writings of holy men, but lodge not 
thy faith upon them, because [they are] but men ; they 
are good pools, but no fountain. Build on Paul himself 
no longer than he builds on Christ; if Peter renounce 
his Master, renounce Peter. The word of man may 
convince reason ; but the word of God alone can compel 
conscience. — Quarles. 


‘* We had 348 students this year; 277 of these were day scholars 
and 71 boarding students. We added during the year to our girls’ 
boarding department a $500 laundry and ironing room; to our boys’ 


as can | boarding department a farm house costing, when complete, upwards of 
The cost of the plant was about $25,000, but itis thought | 


The property contains | 


2,300, and to our day school 1,000 new school books to be loaned to 
students. The total cost of these additions to our institution and 
work was over $3 000. 

‘* The farm course begins June Ist, under Philip J. Richardson, 
who lately graduated from Tuskegee Agricultural Department. 
“A day school will open at Welcome Travelers’ church, on the 


| school farm at Shaw’s Creek, July Ist, and will be taught by H. W. 





| wait, 


‘ work has been much improved, fewer have failed of promotion, and 


Wilder, one of our regular teachers. Terms for three months, 25 cents 
each scholar. 

‘*The work of our printers and harness-makers can be seen at 
Wharton Hall to-day between 3 and 5 o'clock. All are also invited to 
the farm at Shaw's Creek to see the first house built by our carpen- 
ters.” 





SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —Commencement 
were held last Sixth day evening, in Swarthmore Hall, before a 
crowded audience. The commencement is génerally spoken of as the 
best the school has had. The names of the graduates follow : Robert 
L. Brownfield, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; William J. Cresson, Swarth- 
more; Edmund A. Harvey, Brandywine Summit, Pa ; George Satterth- 
Jenkintown, Pa.; Mollie G. Wetherill, Chester, Pa.; William 
Buchanan, Ridley Park, Pa.; Paul Darlington, Darlington, Pa. ; 
Mary E. Way, Kennett Square, Pa.; and Leonard A. Yerkes, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The first five were chosen to speak at commencement. 
Their subjects follow in order: ‘‘ Off the Field,” ‘‘ The Last of the 
Barons,” ** Our Western Hero,’’ “ The Rain-drop Prelude.” 

The school has just closed its best and most successful year. 


exercises 


The 
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the graduating class is just twice as large as last year’s. The enroll- 
ment has been one-sixth greater than last year, and the enrollment for 
next year is much in advance of last year’s at thistime. The new 
building is making good progress, and has every appearance of being 
ready some time before the opening of school in the fall. 


FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE —The 
Commencement exercises of Friends’ Elementary and High School, 
McCulloh and Preston streets, Baltimore, took place in the gymnasium 
of the school on Sixth-day evening last, the 5th instazt. 

George W. Knapp, Jr., made an address of greeting to the friends 
of the graduates, after which the principal, Eli M. Lamb, conferred 
diplomas as follows : 

English Course—Garey T. Walton, John S, Dobler, S. Powers Smith 

Classical Course—Hugh S. Hanna and George W. Knapp, Jr. 

S. Powers Smith responded in behalf of the graduates. The principal 
address of the evening was made by Dr. O. E. Janney, medical exami- 
ner of the school, his subject being “* Mind and Matter.’’ 

At the close of the exercises a reception given by the graduates and 
faculty of the school was held in the High School rooms, where the 
work of the Agassiz Association and of the department of art were on 
exhibition. 

The names of three pupils were announced who had attained the 
highest average for the year. Twenty-one received certificates for un- 
failing attendance during the year, and forty-five annual certificates 
were awarded for averages of 90 per cent. and more in the year’s work. 
During the year just ended there were 275 pupils in the school. 

Four graduates and two special students go from the school to Johns 
Hopkins University, two special students to Lehigh University, at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and one graduate to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. 


TEACHING AT East Aurora, N. Y.—Eliza R. Hampton, of the 
Class of 1891, Swarthmore College, has been for two years assistant 
in the Academic Department of East Aurora (N. Y.) Union School, 
and has been re appointed, at an increase of salary, for next year. 
She was granted, Fourth month 6, by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of New York State, a ‘‘ College Graduate certificate,’’ which 
authorizes her to teach in any public school of the State without ex- 
amination. She receives this on the credit of her diploma from 
Swarthmore, and of three years’ successful experience in teaching after 
graduating. 


GRADUATED AT New YorkK.—Eighty-two graduates received de- 
grees at the Commencement of New York University, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York city, on the 4th inst. Eleven received the degree of 
Master of Pedagogy, and six that of Doctor of Pedagogy; in the lat- 
ter list was our friend Henry R. Russell, formerly of the Deptford 
School, at Woodbury, N. J., and later in charge of Friends’ School at 
Millville, Pa. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


A YEAR'S WORK AT RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

THE young Friends composing the Association at Richmond, Indiana, 
feel that they have had a profitable year’s work. Fourth month 5th was 
our anniversary meeting. The topic one year ago was ‘* Seed-Time,”’ 
and on the anniversary, ‘‘ What has the harvest been to us?’’ It was 
an interesting and profitable occasion, and all felt that the intervening 
time had been well spent. We trust many weeds have been up-rooted, 
and that the good seeds of God’s own sowing have been carefully 
cultivated and nurtured. Thoughts were also expressed upon that oc- 
casion appropriate to the season,—it being Easter Day : 


‘* Beneath a mound of sinful years, 

Of sorrows, doubts, and faltering fears, 

Our lives lie dead ; 

Oh, Christ, upon this Easter Day, 

Wilt thou but roll the stone away 

And teach our risen souls to say,— 

Through dark temptation, pain, and grief,— 
‘ Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.’ ’’ 


‘* New Year Resolutions,” on its appropriate duy, was a subject 
which led to profitable self-examination and mutual encouragement to 
amend our ways. 

We have had several series of topics: ‘‘ Christianity in the Home, 
Social and Business Life” enabled us to hold the mirror so that we 
might see how far our real lives come from resembling our ideal con- 
ception of what the Christ means us to be. 

Another series brought before us the distinctive features of the 
faith of our Religious Society, showing us what we, as an organization, 
are standing for to the world; while we were made to more fully rec- 
ognize our responsibility by studying the topic, ‘“ Ye are the light of 
the world.” If we cannot escape being a light, then it behooves us 
to be very careful what kind of light we are displaying. 


Our special “ Testimonies’’ constituted another series, one of which 
was worded in this way: ‘“ The Views of the Prince of Peace in Re- 
gard to War,” which made it cover not only our outward testimony on 
this subject, but the eternal principle that underlies peace, making war 
impossible. 

The ‘* Missionary Work of the Society, Past and Present,’’ fur- 
nished a number of topics for consideration, and led to some practical 
work being done by the organization. An old fashioned “ Spelling 
Bee” furnished a pleasant social evening, while the ten cents admis- 
sion fee netted a small sum which was devoted to Mission Sabbath 
School work. The young people’s societies connected with the differ- 
ent churches had been asked to assist this cause. 

The Lord’s Prayer was studied in its separate petitions, an evening 
being devoted to each one, and we feel it must henceforth be more 
full of meaning to us. 

‘* Be ye therefore ready’ we have tried to make our watchword, 
that when it is followed by the command, “ Let your light shine,” we 
may be of the number of those upon whom the Master can depend. 

Although no pledge of faithfulness has been taken, the fact that 
during the whole year only five of those appointed to lead at meetings 
have failed to respond when the time came, is very significant and 
encouraging. Of these five three were prevented by sickness or death, 
one by being unavoidably detained at home, and the other was absent 
from the city. We recognize these reasons to be of the character of 
those considered suitable to be ofiered to our Maker in explanation of 
an unperformed duty, and we therefore enter upon another year’s 
work full of confidence and hope that we are indeed preparing our- 
selves to assume the more responsible duties that will sooner or later 
fall upon us if our beloved Society is to continue to fulfill its mission 
to the world. 

We take this opportunity to request the secretaries of the different 
associations to give their P. O. address in their reports to the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL, as a means of inviting correspondence that 
may prove helpful. F. M. RoBINsoN, Cor. Sec., 

Richmond, Ind., 122 N. 15th street. 


Newtown, Pa.—( Report from the Enterprise.) —The last meeting 
of the Friends’ Association for the season was held at George C. Black- 
fan’s on Fourth-day evening, Sixth month 3. In the absence of the 
president the meeting was conducted by Ella J. Burroughs. The sub- 
ject for consideration was peace, and all the exercises had a bearing on 
that topic. Sarah J. Reeder, representing the History Committee, read 
an excellent paper on Peace and Arbitration. William T. Wright 
answered the question, ‘* Does not the military drill as taught at the 
present day tend to the fostering of a warlike spirit?”’ The part of the 
Discipline treating of war was read by Oliver H. Holcomb. Lettie W. 
Eyre, for the Current Topics Committee, read from Zhe Peacemaker 
an account of the peace meeting held on America’s peace day. Lavinia 
Eyre recited ‘“‘ Tommy's Prayer.’’ A memorial of Adele S. Kender- 
dine, a recently deceased member, was read by the secretary and 
adopted by the Association. A vacation of three months, one month 
more than usual, will be taken by the association, so the next meeting 
will not be held until the first Fourth-day evening in Tenth month next. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Fifth 
month 28, in the lecture room of the Academy. Roll-call and the 
reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was followed by the 
reports of the different committees. 

The paper for the evening was prepared by Emma B. Robbins, one 
of the History Commtttee, on the ‘‘Life of Isaac T. Hopper.’’ In early 
boyhood he manifested more than usual energy and life, and the ac- 
count of his school days is filled with amusing anecdotes. When only 
nine years old, through his intercourse with an old slave, he became 
interested in the oppressed race. At the age of sixteen, when in Phila- 
delphia, he helped a slave to freedom. When twenty-two he was re- 
ceived into membership with Friends. Their plain mode of worship 
suited the simplicity of his character. Throughout his life he contin- 
ued to be the active and untiring friend of the colored people. 

Comments were made on this interesting paper by A. E. Pancoast, 
and others. Joel Borton said, ‘‘ as a Society ceases to be aggressive it 
ceases to be progressive,” and he felt there was still work for us to do. 

Rebecca Borton read an epistle from the yearly meeting held in 
London in 1805. This contained much good advice, amongst which 
was “ Suffer not the things of time to have an undue share of your 
affections.”” Remarks followed this reading, when adjournment was 
made for the summer to Tenth month 1. M. 


CONFERENCE ON TEMPERANCE AND ToBAcco.—The Conference 
under charge of the Committee of Bucks Quarter, at Falisington, on 
the 31st ult., was well attended. The subject of consideration was ‘‘ In- 
toxicating Beverages and Tobacco.’’ Samuel Swain presided. There 
was a reading by Lizzie Palmer, recitations by Ethel Croasdale and 
Palmer Watson, and a sensible essay by Alice G. Moon. A clear 
statement of many of the modes of work was given by Charles M. 
Stabler. Remarks were made by Walter Laing and T. Ellwood Long- 
shore. The next conference will be held at the Manor, Sixth month 28. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A LITTLE volume, 45 pages, neatly hound in cloth, has been published 
by Isaac Walker & Co., 8 North street, Baltimore, from the pen of | 


John J. Cornell, with the title, ‘‘ The Principles of the Religious So- 


ciety of Friends, and Some of its Testimonies.” There are six chap- 


ters headed as follows: 1. ‘*‘ What is Quakerism?” 2. “ What 
Quakerism is Not.’’ 3. “ The Practices of Quakerism.” 4. ‘* Some 
Beliefs of Quakerism.” 5. ‘‘ Salvation, Restoration.” 6. ‘ Con- 


clusion.”’ 


In a prefatory note, J. J. C. states: ** This book is published upon 
the responsibility of the writer alone, and not by authority of the Soci- 
ety.” 
book, the writer has been actuated by no other motive or desire than to 
answer the many inquiries which come to him from time to time, both 


from those who are, and those who are not members of the Society of | 


Friends, as to what Quakerism is.” 


The book is for sale by Isaac Walker & Co, who have advertised | 


it elsewhere in this issue. 


THE BIRD'S PETITION. 


O'ER the glorious land from sea to sea, 

We come in peace, with no angry words, 

And pray you to spare all the bonnie birds. 

We ask no help, we have pleasure to give ; 

Allthat we want is the right to live. 

Ye beautiful ladies, so kind and true, 

We present the “ Birds’ Petition ’’ to you. 

Let no bonnie birds on your hats be worn, 

No more sweet singers be mangled and torn. 

There's a stain of blood on every bonnet 

Which has a dead bird stitched upon it. 
—LExchange. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR FIFTH 
MONTH, 1896. 


He adds in an introduction that “ in sending forth this little | 


| 





Mean barometer, 30 045 
Highest barometer during the month, (7th), 30.426 | 
Lowest barometer during the month, (28th), 29.713 
Mean temperature, 67.5 
Highest temperature during the month, (11th), 94. 
Lowest temperature during the month, (8th), 45. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 77.2 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 57.8 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (9th), 36. 
Least daily range of temperature, (2d), 8. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 19.4 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 65.9 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 52.7 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 1.72 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.54 inches of 
rain, on the 20th and 21st. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 11. 

Number of clear days 9, fair days 10, cloudy days 12. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the southwest. 

Solar halos on the 5th. 

Thunder storms on the 3d, 5th, r1th, 15th, 18th, roth, 26th, 28th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Mean temperature wet bulb thermometer for this month, 58.2. 
Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8a.m., 66 on 11th, 19th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 44.5 on 
Ist, 7th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 57.3. 
Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m , 69, on 17th,22d. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 45, on Ist. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., $9.1 
NoTe.—The mean temperature of the month just closed was about 


THE FIRST HUNTED FUGITIVE. 
New York Tribune, Sixth month 3 
THE announcement of the death of George Latimer 
arouses strange echoes of the all but forgotten past. To 
most men now living the mere mention of his name is 
meaningless. Some explanation of who he was, and 


| what he did, or rather what was done to him, is necessary 


for their enlightenment. There are few who remember 
that time. Yet there was a time when his name was on 
every lip, in every mind, and when his fate was a national 
issue of supreme importance. Without desiring it, with- 
out realizing it, he made his mark. deep, conspicuous, 
imperishable, upon the tablets of American history ; upon 
American politics and upon American literature as well. 

He was the first slave hunted upon Massachusetts soil 
since the Northern States became free. He was captured 
upon the soil of a free State, and confined in a prison in 
the old Pilgrim capital, for no crime and for no cause 
but that hisskin was black. That was the incident, away 


| back in 1842, that more than any other aroused the spirit 


of the North against the ‘ peculiar institution’’ of the 
South. It aroused hatred of and unyielding antagonism 
to the system under which such things could be done. 
It provoked the fiercest blazing forth of the great fire- 
brands of reform, Phillips and Garrison. It put a 
martial breastplate under Whittier’s Quaker coat, and in- 
spired him to the best and most militant of his anti- 
slavery lyrics. Dothe school-boys of to day declaim it 
as much as those of a generation ago? Perhaps not ; 
though it is worthy of it, whether as stirring literature or 
as an unsurpassed epitome of the whole anti-slavery spirit. 


The blast from Freedom's Northern hills, upon its Southern way, 
Bears greetings to Virginia from Massachusetts Bay. 


And when the prowling man thief came hunting for his prey. 

Beneath the very shadow of Bunker's shaft of gray, 

How, through the free lips of the son, the father’s warning spoke ; 

How, from its bonds of trade and sect, the Pilgrim City broke ! 

The voice of Massachusetts! Of her free sons and daughters— 

Deep calling unto deep aloud—the sound of many waters ! 

Against the burden of that voice what tyrant power shall stand ? 

No fetters in the Bay State! No slave upon her land! 

That was more than half a century ago. The fervent 
poet is dead. The impassioned orator is dead. The 
irrepressible agitator is dead. The ‘relic of barbarism ”’ 
against which they battled is dead. Slave hunts are no 
more possible in Virginia to-day than in Massachusetts, 
and we suppose the worthy sons of the Old Dominion 
rejoice in that fact as much as those of the Old Bay 
State. It was a strange bit of fate that prolonged the 


| obscure career of this involuntary instrument so long, 
_ after the mightier actors in the great drama had all passed 


off the stage. His departure is of historic interest ; and 
of interest, too, as a rebuke to those who lament that 
the present days are not as good as the days that were. 


CRITICISM OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
Henry M. Stanley,the African traveler, in New York Jndependent. 


| It appears to me that the passions of America are the great 


5 degrees above the normal, and the amount of precipitation much | 


below the average for Fifth month. 
On the 28th instant there was a light thunderstorm here from 3 p. 
m. to 3 35 p. m., at the same time a violent tornado was occurring 
about 13 miles to the northwest of this station, which destroyed some 
lives and much property in its east northeasterly course through Mont- 
gomery and Bucks counties Joun Comcy, Observer. 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Fifth month 31. 


No one is useless in this world who lightens the burden 
of it for any one else. —Charles Dickens. 





| and violence of all kinds. 


obstacle to a system of arbitration. The people are fed 
on sensations by a press which is utterly unscrupulous as 
to what it publishes. Its headlines bristle with murders 
Horrors succeed horrors every 
day, which derange the nerves of readers. For every ser- 
mon the people hear they have a thousand brutalities 
offered to them. These kindle the imaginations and are 
perilous to all morality. They wholly undo all that the 
preacher and the pious parent have tried to teach. It is 


_ like alcoholism, which begins with a sip of brandy, and 
ends with a quart and delirium tremens. 
Being satiated with murders of individuals, the morbid 





appetite begins to hanker for something more horrible, 
viz., war, bloody, remorseless war—the death of thou- 
sands, destruction of towns, the devastation of a land. 
How can we devise a scheme of arbitration which will 
satisfy a people who are fed with details of lust, rapine, 
and violence ? 

If your press gave us pictures of human felicity, the 
dignity of moral life, social affections, and the fairer side 
of life, assisting the culture of the schools and the pre- 
cepts of the preacher, I for one would not despair that a 
scheme to meet the true ends of our nature could be de- 
vised. But when your great dailies compete with one 
another for a vicious celebrity and thus pervert the moral 
sense of the nation I cannot think it possible. 

THE DOG THAT ‘‘ YOWLED.”’ 
Christian Register, Boston. 

THERE is acry on the street. One after another a dozen 
windows across the way are opened, and heads are thrust 
out to see what is the matter. Work in the editorial 
room is temporarily suspended. There are a thousand 
noises on Federal street, Boston,—the buzz of electric 
cars, the rattle of wagons, the deafening clang of teams 
loaded with iron, and occasionally a band to advertise a 
base-ball match or the warning bugle of the fire patrol. 
We are used to all these noises, but this was something 
not on the regular calendar. It was the yelping of a 
dog. It was not so much a yelp asa yowl. Iam glad 
that the Century Dictionary recognizes that word. It is 
as old asChaucer. A dog’s yelp means physical pain. 
His yowl means mental pain. The first impression of the 
people over the way and here in this office was that the 
dog had suffered an accident or that somebody had been 
ill-treating him. He would have had no lack of cham- 
pions then ; but soon it became evident that there was a 
certain pathos and longing in his tone which did not 
mean physical suffering. It did not take long to locate 
thesufferer. It was a dog in an express wagon across the 
street. His master had gone off and left him, anda 
sense of his desolation had come over him. Physically 
speaking, he could not be said to be lonely. People 
were rapidly passing up and down the side-walk ; and, 
had he been cross or frivolous, he might have amused him- 
self by barking at the passing teams or the buzzing elec- 
trics. But he had lost his human friend. Nobody paid 
him any attention. It was a populous solitude so far as 
he was concerned. The horse before the wagon seemed 
to be entirely reconciled to the situation. He was taking 
a philosophic snooze, hoping that his driver would not 
come back until he got through his nap. But there was 
somehow a wonderful relation between the heart of the 
dog and the inan who had left him there, and he howled 
out his sorrows in the busy street. 

The workmen with their bare arms and heads looking 
out of the windows across the way smiled with evident 
relief when they divined what was the matter. They 
were too far away to render relief. The Levite and the 
Pharisee, too, were not wanting. There were a good 
many, indeed, who ‘‘ passed by on the other side es ee 
before long a small but sympathetic crowd had gathered 
around the wagon, and a laughing, bright-eyed boy re- 
enacted the parable of the good Samaritan. He had no 
oil or wine and no bandages. He had simply the infinite 
leisure and infinite good nature of an errand boy, and 
all that he did was to pat the dog’s head and stroke his 
back. Instantly the yowling ceased. Here was a sympa- 
thetic friend, one who knew the language of adog's heart. 
A dog’s emotion is as long as his backbone. He can be 
ioyful with his tongue, but his deepest personal gratitude 
he expresses with his tail. I say ‘‘ personal,’’ because 
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the emotion he expressed, the emotion of love and grati- 
tude, seems to me to be one of the highest attributes of 
personality. That stroke of the boy’s hand and the 
wagging of the dog’s tail sprang essentially from the 
same impulse,—the impulse to bestow a healing tender- 
ness and sympathy and the impulse to return it with a 
serene and joyful gratitude. ‘‘ Where are the nine?”’ 
said Jesus; and nobody could tell. They had not even 
said, ‘‘ Thank you,’’ in return for his sympathy and 
cleansing help. But this little dog seemed to be preach- 
ing from the wagon a noble sermon from that text in the 
Epistle of John. ‘‘ We love him because he first loved 
us.’ That boy had been the ministering spirit who 
brought in his hand-stroke and his smile the consolations 
of God. How grand that the consolations of friendship 
and pity and sympathetic kinship which soothe a human 
heart in sorrow, and which come to us in the wordless 
presence of one who is silently near, may minister to the 
ills of an afflicted brute, and be reflected in gladness and 
gratitude! How sublime it is that the same love that is 
voiced in the highest of God’s creation is echoed from the 
lofty heights clear down into the lowest depths of exist- 
ence, as if to prove the universality of the love of God! 


THE chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering 
trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivating an under- 
growth of small pleasures, since very few great ones, alas, 
are let on long leases. — Selected. 


Wuo is a true man? He who does the truth, and 
never holds a principle on which he is not prepared in 
any hour to act, and in any hour to risk the consequences 
of holding it.— Zhomas Carlyle. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
A DISPATCH from Boston, on the 2d instant, said: “ George W. 
Latimer, colored, died here yesterday. He was the first slave who fled 


from the South, and was hunted for in Northern territory. Phillips 
and Whittier immortalized the fugitive in verse.’’ 


—The tenth anniversary of the marriage of President Cleveland 


and his wife occurred on the 3d instant. They made no formal cele- 
bration of it. 


—a\ society to check the decline in population has been formed in 
France. It proposes to attain its object by legislation. Families con- 
taining more than three children are to be free from taxation, while 
those having no children will be taxed heavily. The legacy duties are 
to be revised, and the laws regulating the division of estates among 
children reformed. 


—By the last census of India the total population is 287,223,431, or 
about one-sixth of the world's population. Of these, 72 per cent., or 
207,000,000, are classified as Hindus, 57,000,000 as Mussulmans, 
7,000,000 are Buddhists, and 2,000,000 are Christians. Of these 
15,000,000 who are returned as ‘‘ literate” and “ learned,” approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a million only are females. 


—The Wilmington, Del., Mews says: ‘What is probably the 
largest grape vine in this (New Castle) county grows at Granogue, on 
the Wilmington and Northern railroad. (t is of the ordinary fox 
variety, but its size is something wonderful. A few days ago Edward 
Tatnall and Albert Commons measured the monster. One foot from 
the ground the vine measured five feet nine inches in circumference. 
At this point it branches off intotwo parts and these two branches 
measure three feet three inches and three feet two inches in circum- 
ference.”’ 


—A five-pound meteorite which fell last April in an orchard near 
Namur, in Belgium, nearly killing a young man who was digging there, 
has been examined at the university laboratory at Ghent. It consists 


of a whitish crystalline paste, containing iron, troilite, olivine, bronzite, 
and chondrol. 


—The Permanent Committee on Arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain has appointed an Executive Committee, con- 
sisting of William E. Dodge, Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia College, 
John W. Foster, Herbert Welsh, Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, Carl 
Schurz, Gardiner G. Hubbard, L. T. Chamberlain, D. D., and George 
L. Rives. The committee is to meet again, after a short time, in 
Washington, to settle upon a plan of work in furtherance of the 
establishinent of a permanent court of arbitration between this country 
and Great Britain. 
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—Dr. Bell, ‘a well-known Canadian scientist, has been deliver- 
ing a le:ture on forestry at the Canadian Institute, Toronto. He 
states that North America possesses a greater variety of trees than any 
other country in the world, and nearly one hundred different species 
are found in Canada east of the Rocky mountains.” 


—The largest permanent store of coined money in the world is in 
the Imperial War Treasury of Germany, a portion saved for 
emergencies from the £200,000,000 paid by France after the Franco- 
Prussian war, and locked upinthe Julius tower of the fortress of 
Spandau. It amounts to the value of 46,000,000. 

—At the Methodist General Conference at Cleveland it was dis- 
tinctly stipulated with the hotels which made special rates for delegates 


that a fixed percentage of colored delegates should be accepted, and | 


that they should sit at the same tables with the white men. The con- 
ference wisely determined to protect the rights of the colored members. 
As a consequence, they were not obliged to seek boarding-houses in 
the back alleys, nor were they obliged at the hotels to eat at tables by 
themselves. Some of the Southern daily papers are severe in their 
comments upon this action of the conference, and it is doubtful whether 
the Southern religious press would have the courage to sustain it. But 
allowance for this feeling must be made in the South, and it must be 
remembered that it is said to be the first time that the larger hotels in 
Cleveland have admitted colored men at their regular dinner tables. — 
Christian Register. 


meeting-house at Fallsington (Bucks county), on ‘hird-day and 
Fourth day of this week. 
in attendance. Public meetings for worship were held each morning, 
and private business meetings each afternoon. The General Meeting 
is held four times a year and is about the same as the quarterly meetings 
of other bodies of Friends. It is held in Philadelphia in the Third 
and Twelfth months and at Fallsington in the Sixth and Ninth months. 
—Newtown ( Pa.) Enterprise. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. T IS JUST AS EASY, 2nd a heap more 
BEYMER-BAUMAN ° ° . 
Pittsbargh. sensible, to use a little care in the se- 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS 


Pisteburgh lection of materials when having paint- 
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oat you know nothing. lo be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN 

New York. = 
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SOUTHERN 7 
suman J | examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
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MISSOURI : a ; 7 s : 7 
mrp scat | tained by using Nationat Leap Co.'s brands 
SOUTHELN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO | 
Philadelphia Pamphlet 


About the usual number of members were | 
| Dervishes. 


| Dervishes were killed. The Egyptian loss was 70 killed and 82 





for rebuilding the city institutions destroyed by the tornado. 






/of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. | 


| the ratio of 16 of silver to one of gold. 
—The General Meeting of the Primitive Friends was held in the | 


—Of all the denominations the Methodist has the least excuse for 
drawing the line of sex. The denomination itself is young, having been 
born in the latter half of the eighteenth centnry. It has always encour- 
aged women to take part in public prayer and exhortation. The de- 
mand for equal rights in what may be called ecclesiastical politics is 
only the logic of the encouragement always given to Methodist women 
to speak in meeting. — Chicago /nter- Ocean. 

—The ‘‘national’’ party, which broke away from the Prohibition 
convention at Pittsburg, named Charles E. Bentley for President, aad 
J. H. Southgate, of North Carolina, for Vice-President. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Ir is expected at this writing, (gth) that Congress will adjourn on the 
10. Many members have left Washington, and the attendance has 
been small for some days. Most of the important legislation has been 
disposed of, in some way. ‘The ‘‘ Filled Cheese” bill, passed by both 
houses, became a law, being signed by the President on the 8th. 

THE primary elections of the Democratic party have lately been 
favorable to the “free silver’’ section, and it is now generally antici- 
pated that there will bea majority in the national convention at Chicago, 
to meet next month, in favor of the free coinage of silver money, at 
The form of financial 
resolution to be adopted by the Republican convention, at St. Louis, 
next week, is looked for with much interest. 


THE English army in Egypt has had an encounter with the 
In a battle between them at Firket, in the Soudan, 1,000 
wounded. 


THE Mayor of St. Louis has formally requested Governor Stone to 
call an extra session of the State Legislature to make appropriations 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Committee on Distant and Isolated 
Members decided to send enough copies of the 
pamphlet containing the names and addresses 
of such members to the correspondent of each 
quarterly meeting, so that two copies, for refer- 
ence, may be placed in each meeting-house 
within the limits of the Yearly Meeting. 

Any individual may obtain a copy of this 
pamphlet by addressing Friends’ Book Associa- 
uon, 15th and Race Sts., and enclosing two 
two-cent stamps. 

ELIZABETH LLoyp, Clerk. 





*.*The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
*hilanthropic Labor, will be held in the Meet- 
ing-house at Birmingham, on First-day, Sixth 
month 21, 1896, at 2.30 p m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 
P. O. Box 681, Chester, Pa. 





*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 


riving valuable information and card st , les ° ° i 
MORLEY f ee eae ol “ ot ee eee h ee ceieane meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
. ; oO coi s ex aiso cards § wing tures of i 1OUses O i r fi A a. a 
eaten ecsteaaaae incathaiel sanieull inn teeihian aaelen an nations of shades forwarded Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month 13, 
Salem, Mass upon application to those intending to paint 1896, at 1.30 o’clock p. m. 
CORNELL : Sn T i i ? c 
Bula NATIONAL LEAD CO., be oe Seema — o'clock a. m. 
KENTUCKY = = { Broadway, New York. e Indian, in Room No. 2. 








piece 
| OCULISTS’ PRESCRIPTIONS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Prices Moderate. Work Guaranteed. 





H.C.BODEN&C 


Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 
Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 
Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 
Temperance and Tobacco, at II a. m,, in 
| Room tI. 
Educational and Publication Committee at 

| 9.30 a. m., in Room No. 1. 

Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 
Street Parlor 











G'asses adjusted free of charge. 








WALNUT &13*STS. 
MANUFACTURING 








The Quickest, 


Mudge Patent Canner. ::, 


Berries and other fruits too rige for transportation may be suc- 
cessfally canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 
retaining form and flavor. Auy person can successfully operate. 
Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 





A book of recipes by Mrs. S T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


Cheapest 
and Easiest Method of 
Canaging Fruits and Veg- 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia, 


James H. ATKINSON, 


. 7 ai 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, \ Cler s 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month will 


| occur as follows : 





15. Genesee Yearly Meeting Sparta, Ont. 
18. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 
27. Scipio, North Street, N. Y. 





*.* A circular meeting, under the care of 
a committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at London Grove, on the r4th of Sixth 
month, to convene at 3 o'clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 
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*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Valley Meeting, Sixth month 21, at 10 a. m. 
Reading Meeting, Sixth mo. 28, at 10.30 a, m. 
An appointed meeting at Radnor, Seventh mo. 
12, at 3 p. m. 
Merion Meeting, Seventh month 26, at 10 a.m. 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, Clerk. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting are to visit families and meet- 
ings as way opens, at Whitewater and Westfield, | 
at the time of Sixth month Quarter, held at | 
Richmond, and at Duck Creek and Fall Creek, 
at the time of Ninth month quarterly meeting, | 
held near Pendleton, Ind. | < 
EMMA THOMAS, Clerk. E 


Bit 


I, 


*,* West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, now commences at 10 30 
o’clock, and so continues until Tenth month 
next. 


RARE adannnnnn nehts 


*,* The Burlington First day School Union 
will meet at Crosswicks, N. J., Seventh-day, 
Sixth month 13, at 10 a. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to those in- 
terested in the work. 

G. SHERMAN Potts, 
ANNE R. WALN, 


\ Clerks. 


ie Pw The ~%. “~ 
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The Ruscombe, 


Will open May 1, 13%, under new management 
Beautiful situation on Pacific Ave . near Kentucky, 
facing the ocean. Appointments first class. 


Steam Heat. Mrs. FMM 'R G GRIFFITH. 


pesseceletusscarssetateccteletetecececetyt cdl 


know the value of S | 
a tasty and appetizing food —that séays %> 


tasty. Here’s the value of 


SOMATOSE BISCUIT, 


containing ro per cent. SoMATOSE, a dry extract & 
+ of meat, for dysp eptics and convalescents, made +> 


by the American 


iscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
New Y 


York. Somatoss Biscurts are easily di- 


3 gested, increase the appetite, restore strength, £2 


increase the weight. 


ATLANTIC CiTy, 
Nr 


Sun Pariors. Miss SuE P. BAKER 


its at 60 cts. per box- or sent by 33 
ges paid, on receipt of price. = 


EW JERSEY. 





| 
NEW BOOKS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. GARD- 
NER. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
THe Otp Rep ScHoo.t House. 


By ELIZABETH LLoyp. 
Price, 65 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 


WorDs BY THE Way. 
By ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 
Price, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


<> THE Lire oF SAMUEL J. LEVICK. 
ep | Edited by HuGH FOULKE. 
Price, $1.50. 
A CHRONOLOGY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Bi-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FRIENDS’ MEETING - HOUSE AT 
MERION, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Price, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY. 





The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 





doesn’t polish, it scratches; so do the 
sharp, gritty particles of poor silver pol- 
ish, There is one that polishes easily 
and quickly without RO -.. ; it’s 


ELEC TRTICON 


The Aquarille, 


Special 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Weekly Rates. 
ted Throughout. 


M.E.& H. M. HUMPTON. 


Open all the year. 





Send 


the only perfect silver polish. 

for a sample and try it yourself. 
Post paid, 15c, It’s sold everywhere. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


ecaisS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


The Melos, 


Well Managed. 


The 


Open all the year. 


extensive 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Comfortable. 
Homelike. 


Near the Beach. 
Open all the year. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


Electric Elevator. 


The Pennhurst, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 


WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; 
Two hours from 


park; choice table. 


Philadelphia ; through cars. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


JAMES H. PRESTON. — 





TELEPHONE 4036. 


Benjamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


New House. 
Newly Furnished. 


The Arborton, 


8 Sea View Avenue, OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half block 
from the ocean. Near hot and cold 
sea water baths. 


For pester address, 


HANNAH AH BORTON. 


TELEPHONE 224, 


Convenient to both depots. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 


By STEPHEN B. WEEKS, Ph.D. 
Price, $2.00. 
SOUTHERN HEROES; OR, THE FRIENDS 
IN War TIME. 
By FERNANDO G. CARTLAND. 
Price, $2.50. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LouIsa J. 
Roserts. With Extracts from her 
Journal, and Selections from her 
Writings. 
Price $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


UMMER SHOES AND OXFORDS 


IN BLACK AND RUSSET 
From $1.75 up. 








Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


S. DUTCHER, 


47 N. THIRTEENTH STREET, (Below ant, 


FoR THAT 
TIRED FEELING 


Nae OTE 





YLVANIA COTTAGE 


302 Sixth Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 
ANNE POWNALL. 


Open Sixth month Ist until Tenth month Ist. 
Silver Dean Cottage. 


Near the 
beach 


HANNIE M. WALTON. 


COMBED COTTON 
KS 17. alt 


a SURE e ae 


Directly on the Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT, Prop. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


RoyaL Bakinc PowpDeR Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT S8T., PHILA. 





RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 
DESKS Roll Top, contain- 
ing all latest im- 
provements, were $25,—maker failed, 
—now they’re $15,— (dut limited num- 
ber to be had.) 
JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


aeons OF MONROE, Monsse, 5 Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszrH WEESTER, wx. WEBSTER, 
Cashier. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


MORTGAGES »0 WARRANTS 
BEARING 6 to 8 PER CENT. 


Tacoma ano Seatrie Montaaces Coutecteo 
and Property Canco For. 








REFER TO 


S. Robinson Coale, 


No. 518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
AND OTHERS. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
me —h- AL Trust and Banxine alee bow yas tamed | ta. _—-2 
a, ting Trusts o' kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., 
er Dividends ected, Beal Estate managed fo for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. ; 


President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and poo ay K. Taylor. - Wi 


Beecutive Commitiee: Wm. H. Chairman, Henry C. Matthe George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. ite, Matt. C. . Fenton, loon A. Gusderft 


THE Gl RAR D CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


mmm LTRUST CO. 


Merecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Sots Dagens Dems Se Bent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treaserer, 


NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H.CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. 


WILLIAM H. GAW 
COWEN, TON 8. HUTCHINGOS, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliclten, 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. 

JOHN BG. B. GARRETT: GEORGE H. MoFADDEN, 
WILLIAM H. HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes ALL DmesreaBLe Fors of Lirs and ENDOWMENT INSURANOR 
at actual Net Cost. It is Pommny Murua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIoNs and 
a Sugpivus of over THree Mritions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
plone after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 

y. This company also receives deposits, eens by check. 
- DIRECTORS . 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


This Com y issues its 
the Company Ron 
able semi-ann 


Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Sand Ae 
reas 8 ra = SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTA or ce arenes an Actuary 


of insurance D — ment, JOSEPH A 
 ROBEETS FOULKE: Oficer, 5. BA BARTON TOWNSEND > 


Assistant. actuary, DAVID G4 


MERCHANTS’ “TRUST COMPANY, | 


' 
611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CPITL (subscribed), 
carat (paid in) 


Make Gees: Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 
SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 


ARATOR will make more 

butter than twenty-five cows 

and no separator. Sell five 

cows; the money will buy a 

separator and you save cost 

of their keep, while the butter you make 

sells for two cents more per pound. Send 

poniat MORE EARLY, seey and Treas, for circulars. Please mention this 
WM. B pnts prsns P. M. SHARPLES, 

‘ West Chester, Pa.,, 


Interest allowed on onus Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on pomenee and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN 


Elgin, Il. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
tion Y 
ae atten| gn to\serving families. Office, 
L. JONES. 


Nicholas Brice, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John Lucas, 
8. Davis 
Joseph R. 
John F. Lewis, 


Thomas A. Gummey, 
Bolton ., Winpenny, 
Rivood Becker, 


Hood @ 
Thomas R. Gill. 





